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UNINTELLIGENCE TESTS 


By THOMAS E. ALLEN 


THERE ARE REASONS for wondering 
whether the intelligence test is entitled to 
its present unchallenged position as a 
method of measuring mental capacity. The 
doubts that I am about to express are not 
the usual ones which arise from the univer- 
sally acknowledged weaknesses of intelli- 
gence tests, their inexactness, and their dis- 
position to frequent gross error. Rather, 
my mistrust has been prompted by an 
investigation of two questions: Are intelli- 
gence tests scientific? Are they needed? 

When a thing is measured scientifically, 
the measuring scientists agree on at least 
three points: (a) what they are measuring; 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Most of the ten million boys and 
girls now enrolled in our junior and 
senior high schools have at some time 
or another taken intelligence tests. An- 
other million or so have taken achieve- 
ment and aptitude tests by outside 
agencies such as the College Entrance 
Examination Board, National Merit 
Scholarship programs, state testing serv- 
ices, or universities. No one can seri- 
ously say that standardized testing is 
not a big business. As 1.Q. tests usually 
affect a greater number of pupils than 
do the other types of standardized tests, 
the question of their validity is of con- 
cern to many le. The author, who 
is a teacher of English at William Dean 
Howells Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, points out that intelligence tests 
have many shortcomings, one of which 
is that they fail to measure what they 
purport to measure. 





(b) how they should measure it; and (c) 
what the completed measurements mean. 
Let us see whether, among those who pur- 
port to measure intelligence, there exists 
this kind of agreement. 

What do intelligence tests measure? Do 
they measure the ability to learn and to 
adjust to new situations? Do they measure 
the ability to direct and sustain attention, 
to judge and to think abstractly? Do they 
measure the ability to make good responses? 
Do they measure the ability to reorganize 
experience into new patterns? Do they 
measure none of these things? (1) Do they 
measure all these things combined? (2) 

Is intelligence one general ability? Is it a 
great many unrelated abilities? Is it a num- 
ber of general abilities? (3) Is it both one 
general ability and several specific abilities? 
(4) Is it a trait which can, for purposes of 
measurement, be isolated from other traits? 
(5) Is it hereditary? Is it influenced by en- 
vironment? (6) 

Is intelligence evidenced only in intellec- 
tual responses, such as seeing relationships, 
associating ideas, memorizing, dealing with 
symbols, and using language? Or is it detect- 
able also in mechanical and motor perform- 
ance? (7) Is it affected by temperament? (8) 
Or by will? (g) Or by interests? (10) Or by 
one’s emotional adjustment? (11) Is intelli- 

a concomitant of certain values and 
virtues? (12) Is it dependent upon physical 


tial perception, mechanical ability, and so 
on) equal in value, or should tests be ad- 
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justed so as to give greater weight to abili- 
ties that are sometimes considered superior, 
like reason, abstract thinking, verbal abil- 
ity, and numerical ability? (14) How do we 
establish zero point? (15) Can the values of 
the test items be standardized? (16) How 
can the degree of difficulty of a test item 
be determined? (17) Does each test item test 
the particular ability that it is meant to 
test? (18) 

Does the same score by different persons 
mean the same thing? (19) Should the tests 
be weighted so as to allow for differences 
of culture? (20) Do scores mean the same 
for boys as for girls? (21) Can we use the 
same tests with the feeble-minded as with 
the normal people? (22) Must scores made 
at different times of the year be interpreted 
differently? (23) Should speed in answering 
test questions be taken into account in the 
scoring? (24) 

As these are questions that have never 
been settled, we can see that authorities do 
not agree about what the tests measure, how 
to measure whatever is measured, and what 
the measurements mean when made. Any 
answer given to any one of the foregoing 
questions will support a different concept of 
intelligence, a different theory of how to 
measure it, or a different interpretation of 
test scores from that which would be sup- 
ported by any other answer. 

Inasmuch, then, as the intelligence test 
is so obviously not a scientific instrument, 
how has it succeeded in deceiving us so 
long? 

Some might attribute its survival to rea- 
sons similar to those which prolonged the 
practice of bloodletting in the absence of 
evidence to justify the treatment. Bleeding 
had authority behind it. Scholars and ex- 
perts in bleeding found satisfaction in the 
distinction attaching to their learning and 
skill. There were those for whom blood 
draining was a livelihood. It seemed plausi- 
ble, and it enjoyed general acceptance. 

We shall not pursue the analogy further. 
Instead, permit us to deal with a natural 
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common sense objection to the suggestion 
that intelligence tests may be as unscientific 
as bloodletting. 

If we have not been measuring intelli- 
gence, what have we been measuring all 
these years with intelligence tests? Whatever 
it is, it has the characteristics that we should 
expect intelligence to have. It grows; it is 
greater in normal than in feeble-minded 
persons; it correlates highly with ability in 
schoolwork; it runs in families. What is it 
that the tests are measuring, if not intelli- 
gence? 

Perhaps we can answer with a parable. 
Suppose that on observing that people vary 
markedly in virtue, certain sciolists were 
struck with the notion that they might ar- 
rogate to themselves the power of the Final 
Arbiter and measure the exact degree of 
virtuousness in each of us. Through experi- 
mental testing of confirmed felons and 
clergymen, the testers would establish test 
items and norms. Testing the population as 
a whole, they would find differences among 
normal people. Would we accept their tests 
as valid measurements of virtue? 

Tomes of statistics and libraries of doc- 
tors’ theses would not in the least persuade 
us that such tests were scientific. Nor would 
we be impressed by demonstrations that 
what was measured was surely virtue be- 
cause the tests showed it more plentiful just 
where we should expect it to be so, viz., 
among bowdlerizers, members of temper- 
ance societies, and those receiving extreme 
unction. Scores obtained on tests of vir- 
tuousness would not convince us that virtue 
had been measured. Why, therefore, must 
scores obtained on intelligence tests be 
taken as proof that intelligence has been 
measured? 

Yet even if intelligence tests were sci- 
entific, as they certainly are not, employ- 
ment of them would not be justified except 
to accomplish some useful purpose that can- 
not better be accomplished otherwise. We 
do not require intelligence tests to enable 
us to distinguish an Athenian idiot from 
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an Aristotle (to use Thorndike’s figure), 
or even, perhaps, a graduate student from a 
moron. Gross differences are self-evident. 

Not only are intelligence tests unneces- 
sary in the discovery of great deviations 
from average; they are incapable of dis- 
covering some of those deviations. The use 
of intelligence tests to uncover genius has 
proved fruitless. None of the 1,000 people 
of above 140 1.Q. whom Terman selected 
as children nearly half a century ago have 
attained genius stature, taking that term in 
its ordinary sense of the distinction result- 
ing from lasting or fundamental achieve- 
ments in performance, creativity, or leader- 
ship. (25) 

Other efforts to prove that genius is es- 
sentially high intelligence have likewise 
failed. (26) Cox, for instance, although in- 
tending to show that people who are con- 
sidered by their posterity to be geniuses 
must possess high I.Q.’s, actually shows 
quite otherwise. She shows that a number 
of the men whom she regards as geniuses 
were of only average 1.Q. She sbows that 
comparatively insignificant figures, like H. 
P. Brougham, F. P. Sarpi, J. J. Winckel- 
mann, Daniel O'Connell, and August von 
Kotzebue, would have made higher scores 
on intelligence tests than would have such 
luminaries as Goldsmith, Rembrandt, Cer- 
vantes, Faraday, and Copernicus. She proves 
(what she herself cannot help recognizing 
that she has not disproved) that intelligence 
tests measure something other than the 
main ingredient of genius. (27) 

Parenthetically we may note the cases of 
the idiots-savants as further evidence that 
what is measured by intelligence tests is not 
the stuff of which genius is made. Given 
only normal ability to behave acceptably in 
most ways, these idiots might have been 
geniuses. Genius may be nothing more than 
average ability in most things plus great 
talent in one thing. However that may be, 
we have no right to regard a high average 
of ability as genius if the essential irritation 
of talent, which no test can be sure to de- 
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tect, is missing. High I.Q.’s are not rare 
among the members of our university facul- 
ties, but how many professors are geniuses? 

Intelligence tests are no more needed for 
the recognition of genius than for the rec- 
ognition of idiocy. Nor are they necessary 
for making finer distinctions, as, for ex- 
ample, between a high-grade imbecile and 
a low-grade moron, or between a high-grade 
moron and a low dull-normal person. For 
this kind of distinction we must rely, in the 
final analysis, not on intelligence tests but 
on everyday observation of behavior. A per- 
son who scores well below the mark set as 
the boundary line between feeble-minded- 
ness and normality will nevertheless be clas- 
sified as normal if his everyday behavior 
seems to indicate that classification. 

If classification is desired when there is 
no opportunity for extended individualized 
observation of behavior, as in the armed 
forces, aptitude and achievement tests are 
certainly more explicit and scientific tools 
than are intelligence tests. In schools too, 
as Kelley long ago pointed out, achievement 
tests are preferable to intelligence tests for 
purposes of diagnosis and prognosis. (28) 

The purpose of grouping pupils is to se- 
cure a nearer approach to uniformity of 
ability within a class so that the teacher may 
more readily meet pupils’ learning needs, 
without trying to teach the retarded pupil 
and the advanced pupil at the same time 
and in the same way. But within a class 
whose pupils are grouped according to 1.Q., 
there may be, and often is, a broad range 
of ability in the subject being taught. 
Grouping on the basis of 1.Q. does not 
guarantee the desired homogeneity. Group- 
ing on the basis of achievement would do 
so. 

Of course, classification according to 
scores on achievement tests rather than ac- 
cording to scores on intelligence tests would 
entail an entire reorganization of adminis- 
tration and curriculum. 

Some of the changes necessitated might 
have the virtue of meeting currently intensi- 
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fied demands that schools establish stricter 
standards. Schools requiring pupils to pass 
standard achievement tests as conditions of 
promotion or graduation would be less 
susceptible to charges of watering down 
courses or of failing to try to instill funda- 
mentals. 

On the other hand, the proposal that 
schools use achievement tests to classify 
pupils cannot but arouse strong opposition 
because of the many and ponderous prob- 
lems that it involves. What would be done 
to preserve some semblance of homogeneity 
of age and size if pupils were grouped solely 
according to achievement? What could ad- 
ministrators do to relieve congestion in 
some classes where the requirements were 
so high as to cause a large proportion of 
failures? Would every school have to con- 
duct classes for all grade levels attained by 
its pupils on achievement tests? Or would 
a seven-year-old child with a twelfth-grade 
achievement-test score in history be sent to 
a high-school building for the study of that 
subject? 

Such problems, however, are not the con- 
cern of this article. My concern, rather, has 
been to explore the unscientific nature of 
efforts to measure intellectual ability and 
to call attention to the emptiness of pretexts 
for employing intelligence tests. Any posi- 
tive applications of the ideas I am content 
to leave to others. 

Purely theoretical though this discussion 
‘has been, however, the points that it raises 
are of basic and practical import. The phy- 
sician’s confidence in his thermometer is 
warranted. It is a scientific instrument. But 
if there were a wide divergence of medical 
opinion about the meaning of body tem- 
perature, about the meaning of the ther- 
mometer’s degrees of graduation, or about 
the significance of thermometer readings, or 
if there were at hand a better instrument for 
finding what the physician wants to know, 
the thermometer would go the way of blood- 
letting. Implications for the intelligence 
test are clear. 
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What to Do with Old Trophies 
or 
I Wish My Trophies Would Atrophy 


By KennetH E. WALKER 
Woodward, Oklahoma 


The old grads aren't going to like this, but 
it's time schoolmen took a long look at the trophy 
problem which exists in virtually every school in 
the United States, and I suspect in many foreign 
countries. I know of many places where trophies 
are in such abundance that the combined weight 
might well sink a battleship. The building of new 
trophy cases becomes almost a yearly occurrence 
(and this is no small expenditure). This procedure 
is followed until finally there is no more room for 
trophy cases or anything else, and moving becomes 
inevitable. (Perhaps this is one reason new schools 
are built.) 

I recently heard a junior-high principal, who 
had been stuck with the worn-out senior-high-school 
building, say, “Not only did I inherit an outdated, 
used-up relic of a building; they included all of the 
old trophies along with it.” I imagine that the 
high-school principal was extremely happy to have 
new, uncluttered display cases, which could be used 
for educational purposes, but ere long they too will 
be groaning under the weight of the awards given 
for athletic prowess and so on. I think it’s a 
shameful waste that this practice is allowed to con- 


tinue. The money spent, the space taken, and the 
effort needed to maintain these trophies are a drag 
on any school, anywhere. Let’s do away with this 
trophy mania that exists, and award cash prizes 
equivalent to the price of the trophy, or give small 
certificates which could be bound in book form 
with several hundred per volume and placed in 
the school’s library for inspection by all. Maybe 
tiny gold buttons, the size of a dime, could be 
awarded in lieu of the large loving cups and 
trophies. However, this too would become a burden 
in two or three decades. 

I should further suggest that the present trophies 
be sold for the metal they possess (rather ignomini- 
ous for something so dearly given), or turned over 
to the United States Government so that, melted 
and molded, we might have a “Trophy-nik” that 
would shine way up there in the sky—a beacon to 
all, proclaiming the greatness of every public school 
throughout the land. Or we might melt and cast 
the trophies into large birdbaths (strictly for the 
birds), which could be placed on the four corners 
of every public school in the country as a memento 
of bygone days. 





Facts ARE 


Vulnerable 


By KENNETH H. HOOVER 


MARY HAD HER CLASS REPORT ready for 
presentation. The suggested references had 
been most interesting to her, and she felt 
eager to tell the class about those girls who 
had actually been raised by wolves for a 
number of years. That was three days ago, 
however. . . . 

Yesterday when Professor Brown had in- 
dicated an additional reference she had not 
been disturbed, especially since he had let 
her use his personal copy of the reference. 
But now she asked herself for the hundredth 
time what Professor Brown wanted. “Does 
he not realize that the last reference was a 
deliberate attempt to contradict the first 
one? Why does he have to confuse me?” 
These thoughts and others had caused her 
to reach Professor Brown’s office bright and 
early this morning. 

Mary’s quandary seems to parallel the 
fellow who said: “My mind is made up. 
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What makes learning so difficult is 
that a good many “facts” turn out not 
to be facts at all. Often it is a case, not 
of what facts, but whose facts. In other 
words, all “facts” are not necessarily 
“all” facts. If you think that sounds as 
if it were written by Gertrude Stein, we 
thank you. Teaching that emphasizes 
learning facts rather than the acquisi- 
tion of skills, understandings, and in- 
sights is most of the time just plain 
poor teaching. Because many so-called 
facts refuse to stand still; they change. 
Do you want students to accept un- 
critically the word of the teacher, the 
textbook, the magazine? If you do, go 
right ahead and teach for facts, even 
though the author (and we too) believes 
they are vulnerable. He is assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Arizona State Col- 
lege at Tempe, Arizona. 





Don’t give me the facts; they only confuse 
me.” The tremendous impact of mass-com- 
munication media within recent years has 
pointed up this special need for an edu- 
cated citizenry—that of critically evaluating 
what one reads and hears. There are a num- 
ber of indications that many citizens are 
easily affected by “false” propaganda. The 
tendency to accept the words of an “author- 
ity” (in this case the college professor) as 
truth in the absolute seems to be related to 
what has been labeled “the age of con- 
formity.” 

A few recent investigations have pointed 
out the extent of this conformity in various 
social situations. Crutchfield' found, for ex- 
ample, that many college students and other 
adult groups consistently identified their 
own attitudes with a wholly erroneous one 
that had been expressed prior to their own 
responses. It was found, through repeated 
experiments, that about 35 per cent of the 
men and 55 per cent of the women re- 
sponded in such a fashion. Blake? and 
others have obtained similar results. The 
evidence indicated that the “conforming 
group” quite generally possessed inferiority 
feelings and authoritarian attitudes. 

That we tend to accept, uncritically, 
what we read or hear is perhaps most dra- 
matically illustrated through the medium 
of advertising. Although most individuals 
would probably disclaim any knowledge of 
being affected by the pictorial suggestion 
that a particular brand of deodorant, for 
example, could be identified with female 


* Richard S. Crutchfield, “Conformity and Char- 
acter,” American Psychologist, X (May, 1955), 191- 


198. 

* Robert Rogers Blake, et al., “Generality of Con- 
formity Behavior as a Function of Factual An- 
chorage, Difficulty of Task, and Amount of Social 
Pressure,” Journal of Personality, XXV (March, 
1957)» 294-395. 
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“beauty,” the manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts apparently find it profitable enough 
to continue their advertisements year after 
year. Indeed, most radio and television pro- 
grams in this country are supported by 
manufacturers’ claims of having the best or 
most efficient products available. 

In working with people preparing to 
teach in the public schools, I have been 
attempting to have them develop methods 
of critical evaluation in dealing with social 
problems. Such a method involves looking 
for as many “facts” as are readily accessible 
and evaluating those “facts” in the light of 
present conditions. By bringing about a rec- 
ognition of the bias and inconsistencies in- 
volved in social “facts,” I have attempted 
to indicate the tentative nature of any pos- 
tulates. For example, it is relatively easy for 
students to visualize the present-day need 
for a social class structure, but it is more 
difficult for them to avoid concluding—in 
a priori fashion—that a classless society will 
never be possible. A thorough awareness of 
the tentative nature of “facts” greatly sim- 
plifies the problem and often opens up new 
vistas to them. A priori judgments tend to 
result in inflexibility while a posteriori 
judgments lead to flexibility. An adult citi- 
zenry which insists upon voting and passing 
laws in 1958 on the basis of 1948 facts may 
pose a serious threat to our way of life. In- 
stead of teaching “facts” it may be more 
important to direct such individuals in an 
appropriate method of gathering data and 
recognizing the tentative nature of such 
data. 

Initial student reaction to conflicting 
data has generally taken three forms: 

1. Acceptance of one point of view in 
toto, while rejecting all others. This has, to 
date, been by far the most common reac- 
tion. Usually the individual's point of view 
seems to parallel closely that of the first 
reference (s) studied. As Embler* suggests, 


* Weller Embler, “Metaphor and Social Belief,” 
Etc., A Review of General Semantics, VIII (Winter, 


1951), P. 92. 
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we tend to build a wall around ourselves, 
and then admit only those data which tend 
to support our preconceived notions. Com- 
mon expressions, such as “you see,” “I told 
you so,” and so on, imply such a point of 
view. Here the supposed point of view of 
the professor apparently plays a vital role. 
This unconscious respect for the professor 
as the authority thus makes the individual 
ripe for indoctrination. Such a nonevalua- 
tive position is often indefensible against 
skillful propaganda techniques. A person 
may, accordingly, be duped because he does 
not actually know what he stands for! He 
might cite the preamble to the Constitution, 
the Gettysburg address, or the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag and still not have the 
faintest idea of the meaning of democracy. 
It must be remembered that both the par- 
rot and the electronic computer can mem- 
orize. And of course the college student 
should come to realize that even the profes- 
sor can be incorrect. The professor’s frame 
of reference is based upon a series of experi- 
ences, definitions, and value judgments 
which may be biased, outdated, or otherwise 
misleading. In some cases he may be un- 
aware that his beliefs reflect his own experi- 
ences. 

After having accepted the word of his 
teachers, clergyman, and parents as “truth 
in the absolute” for a number of years, 
the person automatically tends to accept 
printed material as “truth” also. A typical 
comment is as follows: “But professor, if 
all these recognized authorities accept this 
material why should I question it?” When 
shown that other authorities do not accept 
the material, the student becomes truly 
confused. 

2. Utter confusion and chaos, from the 
outset. These seem to be the individuals 
who tend to accept all information as true— 
vascillating from one extreme to another. 
They might be likened to a sponge that ab- 
sorbs everything while not being able to 
evaluate anything. This process seems to the 
individual to be quite reasonable until he 
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is asked to present his findings to the class. 
It is at this point that confusion becomes 
evident. The individual may “throw up his 
hands” and withdraw from the situation 
entirely. He simply does not know what to 
believe. His standards of evaluation seem 
to be almost nil. 

3. Acceptance of the material as tentative 
or suspect. Here the student considers the 
available facts in reaching a tentative con- 
clusion. If they are contradictory, he rec- 
ognizes the impossibility of being too defi- 
nite. The following example written by an 
unusually capable individual is as follows: 


The story of the wolf children appears to me to 
be plausible and it is or was supported by a num- 
ber of leading sociologists, but there are some very 
serious discrepancies in the story.‘ This may indicate 
that the children may not have actually been sub- 
jected to a “wolf life” as was contended. It does 
‘appear, however, that these children experienced 
an environment of extreme isolation for quite a 
period of time... . 


The type of student who wrote this has 
frequently said that he was vaguely con- 
scious of certain discrepancies in the printed 
material during the first reading, but later 
discovered that he had tended almost in- 
variably to exclude such discrepancies from 
consciousness, because he wanted to believe 
the story. 

In conclusion, it seems as if the gullibility 
of many students may be attributed to a 
number of false-to-fact premises: 

Accepting, uncritically, the authority of a 
professor, a textbook, or other printed ma- 
terial. This premise nay be a result of a 
school system, including college, where em- 
phasis is placed upon the answers rather 
than the questions, It has been suggested 
that a necessary first step in solving today’s 
complex social problems involves the asking 
of clear, answerable questions.’ Also im- 


(New York: Evans, The Knope History of Nonsense 
Alfred A 

OT Wendell Johnson, People People in" Guenderie (New 

York: ener and Brothers, 1946), p. 50. 
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plied in this premise is a static notion of 
reality. We cannot—we must not—assume 
that the facts of today and accompanying 
decisions or conclusions will be appropriate 
for tomorrow’s world of unbelievable sci- 
entific advances. 

A two-valued orientation. The citizen or 
student who insists that book 1 is right 
while book 2 is wrong may be compared to 
the Republican who can see no good in 
a Democrat. To him, Republican 1 is Re- 
publican 2. He votes a straight ticket, re- 
gardless of the circumstances. That both 
alternatives may contain some truth, along 
with some fiction, may never occur to the 
individual. 

Identification. The person tends to make 
a stand on the basis of meager or hearsay 
evidence. He then identifiies his position as 
truth because “. . . well, common sense says 

so!” He fails to ‘recognize that what he calls 
common sense involves numerous value 
judgments, none of which may have been 
properly evaluated. After his mind is made 
up, he is not willing to change it. To him, 
truth is truth. It may never occur to him 
to ask challenging questions about the is- 
sue—questions that might open fruitful 
avenues of research. His own frame of re- 
ference is the frame of reference, and those 
who just will not look at the problem “ob- 
jectively” are to be pitied or put in their 
places. 


The “real test” of an educated person is 
the extent to which he is able to solve his 
own problems in light of the evidence avail- 
able. Such an individual is indeed skillful 
at changing his mind! It would seem as if a 
basic purpose of the educational system in 
America should be to assist the individual 
to become progressively more able to cope 
with conditions in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety. There appears to be evidence which 
indicates that our schools, and colleges espe 
cially, are too frequently not rendering this 
service as well as might be expected. 





What? No Final Exams at Evanston? 


By BARBARA PANNWITT 


FINAL EXAMS AREN'T REALLY final at Evan- 
ston Township High School. Certainly, an- 
nual formal exams are given to each student 
there in each academic subject grade level, 
but they are administered in April, a good 
seven or eight weeks before school ends in 
June. For more than twenty-five years, 
Evanston students have referred to their 
“April exams” in the same awesome way 
that others do to their “finals” or “mid- 
years.” 

At Evanston the formal two and one-half 
hour exams aren’t final in the “last gasp” 
sense, either. The mark on one of these 
tests does not necessarily make or break a 
student's year mark in the course. In fact, 
the chief purpose isn’t to obtain marks but, 
rather, to evaluate a student's progress or 
lack of it while there is still time in the 
schpol year for him to be retaught what the 
exam indicates he had not fully learned be- 
fore. 

The results of the exams are used for 
several purposes. Chief among them is that 
of guidance. When exam marks are used 
to corroborate or add to other information 
already known about a student, he can be 
sectioned into the ability group in which 
his individual needs can be better met. 
Course-election counseling also is easier and 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Please notice the question marks in 
the title. Actually Evanston Township 
High School does give formal examina- 
tions, but it schedules them long before 
the end of the term. In fact, they are 
given in April each year. Why? Well, 
that is what the article is all about. So 
before you consider the idea subversive, 
read on and ask whether it makes sense. 
The author is a teacher of English at 
ETHS in Evanston, Illinois. 





more realistic if a teacher has exam marks 
in addition to the other data about a stu- 
dent. Course elections for the following 
year must be completed by June so that the 
summer months will allow time for person- 
nel assignments, class-load determination, 
and program-conflict solutions in a school 
of 3,200 students and 200 teachers. 

The sectioning of students into their 
next year’s classes is an arduous, time-con- 
suming task, even with the new IBM ma- 
chines Evanston High used for the first 
time last year. Preparation of data for the 
machines to digest takes time on the part 
of the classroom teachers and the members 
of the administrative office staff. To be able 
to do this sectioning before school closes in 
June and to be able to do it during a month 
is a great advantage over doing it during 
that last frantic week before commencement 
and other year-end activities that put every- 
body into the usual whirl of excitement. 

Another advantage of the April exam, as 
opposed to the June exam, is that, as a 
teaching device, it can be a strong factor in 
motivating the less ambitious student to 
apply himself more diligently during the 
remainder of the term. 

The Evanston April exams are given to 
students in twelve large home rooms that 
accommodate more than 200, during a 
period of three days, when classes do not 
meet, between the last two marking periods 
—a very formal situation indeed. 

Regardless of when the annual formal 
exam is administered, the question might 
be raised whether such an exam of itself is 
a good idea. Since approximately 70 per 
cent of the Evanston High students go to 
college, the formal departmental examina- 
tion is considered valuable here. It gives the 
student experiences in reviewing for and 
taking the longer exam that is comparable 
to college entrance or college final exams. A 
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certain amount of test sophistication can be 
achieved by a student in a situation that is 
more formal than a classroom test during a 
forty-five minute period. 

A further advantage of the formal exam is 
that for most subjects it is worked out by 
a department committee rather than by an 
individual teacher. When this evaluation 
device is taken out of the hands of the 
classroom teacher, the result gives a better 
over-all picture of the student’s progress in 
competition with all of his peers, not just 
the ones in his particular section, and hence 
is probably more nearly indicative of his 
achievement than an exam made by a single 
teacher. 

Some arguments against the April exam 
are that it minimizes the remainder of the 
term; that “important things” must be 
taught before it; that some pupils who do 
well on it might unwisely believe that they 
can coast through the last weeks of school. 
In other words, the school year is not over 
but seems to be. 

These arguments certainly would be valid 
in a school whose marking policy might 
otherwise minimize the importance of daily 
classwork during the last six or seven weeks 
of school. In the Evanston marking system, 
however, the weight of the exam mark is 
not so great as that of the daily work marks 
of each student made by his own teacher. 
The April exam grade counts only one 
fourth in the determination of the second- 
semester mark. As one department chairman 
put it, “End-of-the-year exams encourage the 
deplorable notion that any paper-and-pen- 
cil test can evaluate all that a pupil has 
learned in a course. No one (including ETS 
at Princeton) can claim that he can con- 
struct a test adequate for complete evalua- 
tion.” 

In order to see how the arguments against 
the April exam are not valid at Evanston 
High, it is necessary to explain exactly how 
marks are determined. 

The numeral grading system is used: ex- 
cellent achievement merits a mark of 1; 
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above average, 2; average, 3; below average, 
4; barely passing, 5; failing, W (with an 
averaging value of 6); and failing seriously, 
a circled @ (with an averaging value of 
7). The double dash (=) indicates an in- 
complete; any double dash as a marking- 
period or semester grade is an automatic 
“fail” for the course. 

The school year at Evanston is divided 
into two semesters, and each semester is 
divided into three six-week marking periods. 
The individual teachers give marking- 
period tests which, along with other daily 
work evaluations, are averaged into the 
marking-period grade. The marking-period 
grades are not cumulative; each reflects the 
progress of the student during the single 
period. The first three marking periods of 
the year are averaged to determine the first- 
semester grade. The second-semester grade 
is the average of the last three marking 
periods and the April exam grade. The final 
grade for the course is the average of the 
first- and second-semester grades. 

How does this system control the matter 
of keeping students on the alert after the 
April exam? If, in the averaging of the 
three marking periods of the second semes- 
ter and the April exam grade, the quotient 
is not a whole number but a mixed number 
like 34, the weight of the sixth marking- 
period grade determines the second-semester 
grade as a 3 or a 4. Furthermore, if in the 
averaging of the first- and second-semester 
grades to determine the fina] grade, the 
quotient is a mixed number, the second- 
semester grade outweighs the first-semester 
grade. Thus, the sixth marking period grade 
can be the most crucial one of the year. 
Knowing this, it is a foolish student indeed 
who does not double his effort to do well 
during the sixth marking period after the 
April exam. Besides, the alert teacher will 
see to it that any attempt by a student to 
relax and let matters slide is discouraged. 
On the other hand, a student has a real op- 
portunity to do so well during the sixth 
marking period that he can emerge at the 
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end of the year with a higher grade than 
he has been getting for most of the marking 
periods. 

(See Table 1 for examples of report- 
card grades and averaging.) 

Evanston teachers and administrators like 
the April exam. It is inconceivable that 
many pupils like any formal exam, but 


Evanston teen-agers do seem to agree that 
the April exam, rather than the year-end 
exam, is the lesser of two evils. Students and 
teachers alike appreciate the relief of pres- 
sure in June, when, according to one Evans- 
tonian, “the extreme warmth of June days 
in the Middle West is not conducive to my 
best mental effort!” 


Clarifying General Education 


The term “general education” came into promi- 
nence because of the abysmal sociological, political, 
and economic ignorance which makes impossible 
intelligent democratic voting and functioning in the 
modern world. Therefore, its birth had no taint 
of illegitimacy. The new term “general education” 
was meant to signify an educational program which 
would include a preparation for life in the areas 
of personal and social adjustment, and the eco- 
nomic, sociological, and political understanding nec- 
essary to exercise the suffrage intelligently in the 
highly complicated and inter-related socio-political- 
economic national and international structure. 

The idea that it is pedagogically necessary to 
adopt a core curriculum type of mixture of all 
knowledge into one subject is an unsupportable 
premise. Integration (core) of courses is neither 
necessary nor psychologically nor pedagogically 
sound at the secondary and higher educational 
levels. The mind is not a compartmentalized struc- 
ture with impervious division walls. Rather, the 
neural structure maintains facilities for unlimited 
and instantaneous internal communication. There 
are no dividing walls, no compartments, and no 
isolated and locked recesses. Therefore, informa- 


tion and knowledge gleaned at any other place 
or time may be used immediately in conjunction 
with information obtained currently. Certainly, 
this is true where there are identical elements pres- 
ent and, also, the ability to generalize is prob- 
ably a function of intelligence itself. 

Currently, where nominal concessions are made 
to the core group, the attempt is made to incor- 
porate fundamental principles in such a fashion 
that the course can serve, even though inadequately, 
as an introductory course to later study in the con- 
tent area. In other words, the newer “integrated” 
courses are more like the former “non-integrated” 
(so-called) courses. A main difference, however, is 
that organized texts are not available and, there- 
fore, a wide list of short library reading assign- 
ments results. Such readings are not supplemental 
and collateral to an organized text, but they serve 
as the entire source of information obtained through 
study. Such a variety of unorganized, non-inte- 
grated, and often conflicting reading materials, 
when not correlated with an organized text, tends 
to confuse the . . . student. However, the library 
circulation statistics should increase.—A.sert H, 
Burrows in the Educational Forum. 





My Daughter a Scientist! 


By JOHN C. WRIGHT 


PARENTS ARE UNABLE to ascribe reasons 
why their daughters are lukewarm or cold 
to a career of scientific endeavor, but evi- 
dence indicates that a modicum of girls will 
embark upon scientific careers following col- 
lege graduation. Indeed the number of 
women in certain fields of science is cur- 
rently less than 2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of scientists working in those fields. 
Moreover, taking into account all the sci- 
entific fields, including the teaching of 
science, the percentage of the whole is still 
small—probably under 15 per cent. Girls 
can do science and do it quite as brilliantly 
as boys, as achievements indicate; yet as 
long as there are men available to fill the 
scientific jobs, the women will demur. 

To substantiate the statement of the com- 
parative brilliance of girls in science, one 
has but to indicate that fifty-five girls ranked 
in the top 260 finalists in the 1958 nation- 
wide science talent search conducted by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Of 
course, one can never tell when the excep- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


One of our greatest reservoirs of po- 
tential talent for advanced study of sci- 
ence and mathematics can be found in 
two places: girls and minority groups 
(e.g., Negroes). This statement was 
made earlier this year by one of the 
professional staff of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. So we are inclined to 
believe it. In the case of minority 
groups, adequate secondary-school in- 
struction and facilities may be lacking. 
But such is not the situation as far as 
most high-school girls are concerned. In 
this article, the author supplies an ex- 
planation why few girls plan on a career 
in science and mathematics. He is as- 
sistant principal at Mamaroneck Junior 
High School, Mamaroneck, New York. 





tion will show itself, but probabilities would 
indicate that few of the total number of 
girls having exceptional science capabilities 
will long pursue scientific careers. 

Parents are rather uncertain about the 
reasons for their daughters’ having a willy- 
nilly regard for science as a career. However, 
the daughters themselves have a positive, 
well-thought-out battery of reasons for leav- 
ing science to the boys and, if given an 
opportunity, they will explain their reasons. 


Social Nature of Woman 


One young lady, when asked why she was 
uninterested in a life of science, indicated 
that she likes to talk over results and pre- 
sent arguments why she thinks they are 
right or wrong. Since science draws con- 
clusions which are certain, no room being 
left for argument, there is no percentage in 
going further into the matter; and this 
young lady insisted that she is not happy 
unless she is weighing evidence in a verbal 
manner! 

On the whole, as evidenced by inter- 
views, girls do not appear to be opposed to 
science as an occupation because of possible 
hardships involved. They have no particular 
objection to the long lonely hours which 
most certainly they can anticipate should 
they follow the path of the astronomer to 
the observatory. They insist that they would 
look with favor upon the opportunity to 
go into the field as active geologists. A few 
girls, while anticipating with some degree 
of pleasure the absorbing, if lonely, lives of 
scientists in the field, were a little hesitant 
when asked if they would regard a long 
assignment in the field with enthusiasm. 
One girl wanted to know if she could take 
her boy friend along! Nene of the girls in- 
terviewed was interested in extending her 
existence in the “bush” for a period exceed- 
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ing three weeks. Most of them insisted that 
girls are more actively geared to social life 
than boys; they are more bored when alone. 
A sourdough life is not in the nature of 
woman. 

None of the girls could throw much light 
on why the nature of men and women 
should differ so much in the social area. 
One girl responded, “It’s simply been like 
that from the beginning. It must have 
started with Eve. Probably she would not 
have been the woman she was had she had 
more people to talk to!” 


Homemakers 


All the girls interviewed were of the 
opinion that regardless of all arguments to 
the contrary a woman's “place” is ultimately 
in the home, pursuing the housewifely arts 
and rearing a family. Their unanimous 
feeling was that such activities are not in 
rhythm with the requirements of the 
sciences of today. This elemental law which 
dictates that every girl (almost every) be a 
homemaker is understood by scientific com- 
panies, both large and small. They realize 
the probable consequence of employing 
large numbers of women scientists and 
assigning them to projects requiring years 
to bring to a successful conclusion, only to 
have the women resign midway to begin 
their foreordained careers of housewives. 
Quite understandably a scientific career can- 
not be terminated at will without doing 
irreparable damage to the sponsoring com- 


Yet, in full knowledge of women’s un- 
usual tenor of service, most scientific com- 
panies show no reluctance in employing 
women scientists, making no differentiations 
in salary and granting them all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the men scientist 
personnel. The companies are willing to 
employ, the ladies are unwilling to be em- 
ployed. One scientific company, which seems 
about typical, employs new scientists annu- 
ally in about the ratio of 150 men to four 
women. The companies are somewhat non- 
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plussed at this unbalance. They would wel- 
come a better balance. It is noted by the 
companies that even with the populariza- 
tion of science in recent years, increase in 
the salaries of scientists, and other induce- 
ments, the ratio of men to women is nar- 
rowing only slightly. One company reports 
that in 1945 its own ratio was 39 to 1. By 
1955 the gap had narrowed a near-imper- 
ceptible amount to 35 to 1. 

The ultimate career of housewife for 
most girls is also recognized and accepted 
by the girls themselves, as indicated by one 
young miss who said, “Whether we like it 
or not, ultimately we will have to stop 
whatever we are doing and become to- 
morrow’s mothers.” 

Parents understand it, too, and quite un- 
intentionally aid and abet this end result in 
the assigning of odd jobs about the home. 
A boy draws that chore which boys are 
traditionally relied upon to perform. Cer- 
tain other chores are just as traditionally 
reserved for the girls. Why? Such is “under- 
stood.” 

This “understanding” by the parents was 
expressed by many of the girls interviewed 
and brought into focus by one girl in this 
statement: “It has always been true in our 
family that whenever anything of a me- 
chanical nature (obviously for boys) has to 
be done about the house, my father always 
asks my brothers to attend to it, or he 
shows them how to do it, or he asks their 
help in attending to it. I am never taken 
into the situation. Automatically they re- 
gard me as being uninterested because I'm 
a girl. 

I'm not opposed to the attitude that I 
should be interested more in the routine 
work traditionally woman's, That I am; but 
I am opposed to the feeling I get that I’m 
left out of things because I’m a girl and 
therefore incapable. I have as much sense 
as my brothers and am sure I could attend 
to things mechanical about the house 
equally well if given the same preferential 
training.” 
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Lack of Interest 


Many of the high-school girls who pre- 
sented their views on scientific careers 
stressed the point that they have been de- 
nied participation in the so-called activities 
for boys about their home for so long that 
they have lost interest in them—a door lock 
out of adjustment no longer excites their in- 
ventive genius. The screen-door spring 
which fell off can stay off! 

This same group further stated that in 
grade school little or nothing of a scientific 
nature was offered them which fanned the 
spark of interest. They attribute this to the 
fact that science in the grades in their 
grade-school days was a rather irregular 
subject, stressed in some grades and omitted 
completely in others. This group were of the 
opinion that greater interest in science 
could have been assured in the grades if 
more emphasis had been placed on the 
teaching of it and a broader grade coverage 
offered. By way of proof one member of 
this group stated that she is interested in 
English and citizenship education now 
mainly because of a slow build-up of in- 
terest through regular contact with these 
subjects throughout her grade-school career. 
They came in small doses which she could 
understand. “But,” she added, “when sci- 
ence came to me, it arrived with a bang in 
one of the upper grades—fourth, I think. I 
didn’t have a chance to understand it. I 
don’t understand it now. I therefore have 
no interest in it.” 

This same group are still critical of 
science, stating that they have never been 
able to absorb enough of it to develop a 
lasting interest.* 

Some few girls when interviewed and 
asked why they would not choose science 
as a career stated that all science to them 
is drudgery—just plain wearisome toil, bor- 


* Science instruction is now working its way 
deeper into the grades as a regular subject and is 
taught with ter frequency than when the girls 
interviewed for this article were students in the 
grade schools. 
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ing them to tears. Others stated simply that 
science required too much work. Still others 
doubted their ability to handle the math 
required in science. 


Fear Complex 


One group of girls, larger than was an- 
ticipated, were the “I’m-afraid” group. 
This group insisted that not only is science 
too complicated for girls but that it is also 
too dangerous, and is, therefore, a subject 
fit for boys only. 

Strange that girls familiar with and ex- 
perienced in the complex chemistry of the 
kitchen should make such a statement. 
They are constantly performing experi- 
ments in the kitchen. They add to this a 
measured quantity of that and the result, 
whether it be cookies, cake, or a pot of 
boiling water, is a glowing reminder that 
science is just as much a girls’ subject as it 
is a boys’ subject, and yet the hesitant atti- 
tude persists. Their reluctance is centered, 
seemingly, in experimentation. Apparently 
the science experiment poses a greater scare 
complex for girls than boys. Again the word 
“strange” can be applied—strange that the 
same girls who move with such confidence 
through the maze of kitchen procedure 
should be afraid of test tubes, the contents 
of test tubes, and the application of heat 
from that untrustworthy piece of apparatus, 
the Bunsen burner! The I’m-afraid group 
are more timid about apparatus with mov- 
ing parts; are less inclined to handle pieces 
of fragile equipment; and usually maintain 
a more than respectful distance when ex- 
plosive action of even the mildest nature 
is being demonstrated. 

Obviously the girls who do continue with 
science as a career overcome their built-in 
fear of the laboratory phase of science and 
go on to attain a high degree of skill in the 
area of science. In substantiation of this 
statement, one need go no further than the 
field of the laboratory technician to find 
girls who have attained a high degree of 
experimental know-how. Despite such out- 
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standing accomplishments, the fear complex 
is responsible for steering many girls away 
from science as a career. 


Conclusion 


The conclusions reached in this limited 
investigation can suggest no forthcoming 
closing of elbows narrowing the gap be- 
tween women and scientific careers. There is 
no observed indication at the grass roots 
that women in science will ever be more 
than an expression of hope except for in- 
frequent cases. The very nature of the lady, 
establishing her as the one who bears the 
burden of rearing the family, permanently 
and effectively places her and a career of 
science poles apart. In the words of one 
middle-teens miss, “We will devote our 
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careers to having children (boy children, no 
doubt) and they will become the scientists 
of tomorrow.” 

The hope for great increases in the num- 
bers of women scientists in the immediate 
or distant future remains only a faint hope. 
It matters not that science is becoming in- 
creasingly popular; it matters not that the 
desire for feminine participation is wide- 
spread; it avails nothing that the nation is 
anticipating more frequent contributions 
from female scientists in the future. All this 
becomes wishful thinking when, to the 
women themselves, science in general is 
viewed as unpopular and undesired. A 
change from this feeling is unanticipated by 
the girls of today—the hypothetical scien- 
tists of tomorrow. 


The Value of a Smile 


The biggest favor a teacher can do in getting his 
day started right is sometimes one of the hardest. 
A cheerful disposition and a happy countenance 
are harder to achieve some mornings than victory 
over death and taxes. But to be perfectly practical 
about it, there isn’t any other way to start the day. 

We are not suggesting that a teacher must at all 
times affect an attitude of servility, with a bowing 
and scraping surrender of himself to the harsh de- 
mands of the job. But we suggest that he must 
recognize the facts as they are; that each morning 
the teacher is greeting a group of individuals with 
whom he must not only live all day; he is greeting 
separate personalities whom he must lead, guide 
and dominate in the way he would have them go. 

Each of them arrives in the classroom in his own 
personal frame of mind. Since he left class yesterday 
he may have had experiences that were frightening, 
or exhilarating, or depressing, or of no lasting ef- 
fect. Greet them, en masse, with a frown or an 
angry word, or with a worried anxious face which 
may reflect your own personal mood, and you are 
almost certain to uncover some hurt, or fright, or 
dread. Many days are begun with the nightmares 
of the preceding night riding into the classroom in 


the wake of a near-hysteria. A long day of tension 
and easily-upset emotions is the possible result. 

It is simply the part of sound planning by the 
teacher to create those conditions from the very 
start, which will set the tempo and the atmosphere 
for a good day. To be on hand in the room when 
the boys and girls troop in; to show them the same 
friendly smile they left the day before; to assure 
them that today will be no different from the other 
happy days; and reassure those few troubled ones 
that their classroom is the place to look for help. 

The teacher may consider it a trick of the pro- 
fession, and for that reason start off his day with 
a smiling face. Or he may do it because he has 
returned to another day of adventure and excite- 
ment in the atmosphere of his greatest personal 
happiness. Either way, the accomplished teacher 
will use the force of a smile as one of the tools of 
his trade, without which he would need a great 
many other talents to take its place, The surly, 
the grouchy, the stubborn mood, will not hold out 
long in the face of a smile. The teacher who would 
direct the mind of the child must first put it in a 
receptive and pliable mood.—Mary E. HUFFSTUTLER 
in School and Community 
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STUDY TECHNIQUES: Persistent ef- 
forts to teach students appropriate study 
techniques pave the way for their success 
not only in your classes but in many fields 
after high-school days are over. Almost 
daily occasions arise for stressing such basic 
ideas as how to read different types of ma- 
terial effectively, how to memorize ef- 
ficiently, or how to go about solving prob- 
lems.—EMMA REINHARDT, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Illinois. 


HOME-ROOM LEADERSHIP: After 
home-room officers are elected, I ask either 
the president or the secretary to call the roll, 
check attendance, and fill out the attend- 
ance forms. Each of my class periods has a 
similar procedure. This develops a great 
sense of responsibility and a spirit of co- 
operation as well as of leadership in the 
pupils.—Miss M. O. Haas, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi. 


FLASH CARDS: It’s fun making your 
own flash cards out of tagboard. Print words 
with crayon, brush, or flow-master pen. In- 
cidentally, these cards really push vocabu- 
lary study. Besides using them in class, the 
students like to study them at study period, 
each taking a small stack and then, when 
mastered, exchanging stacks with others. I 
also use them for vocabulary races between 
two groups.—SisTeER Mary XAvier, St. 
Mary’s High School, Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 


CORRECT GRAMMAR: The simple 
expedient of allowing students to stand up 
and correct their peers who make spoken 
grammatical errors can be a big help in 
fostering right usage of English. Plan your 
lessons so that a class member may say at 
any time, “Correct yourself and give the 
reason.” This method encourages alertness 


and improves knowledge of grammar.— 
Cyrit C. O’Brien, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. 


SOUNDS SIMPLE, SIMPLE SOUND: 
On a large campus, where pupils come to 
attention at each morning’s flag-raising cere- 
mony five minutes before the assembling of 
classes, difficulty was encountered in hear- 
ing the bugle call. The problem was solved 
by having the call sounded over a loud- 
speaker system.—C. H. Wooprurr, Long 
Beach, California. 


ARMCHAIR ARITHMETIC: When 
pupils have to work math problems on the 
“chair-arm” type of school desk, there is al- 
ways a shortage of room for the book and 
papers; moreover, it is inconvenient to leaf 
through the text and find the “tables.” 
Tables of squares, also of square roots, can 
be made in 34-inch letters in the school 
print shop and pasted in order on large 
sheets of cardboard, then hung on the class- 
room wall where the root or product can be 
found by a single glance from any place in 
the room. The print shop need only print 
up the number symbols from o to g and run 
that setup on the school press until sufficient 
digits are available. If half of them are 
printed in red and the other half in black, 
pupils can easily read the alternate red and 
black lines of digits on the wall without 
making errors in skipping lines—O. R. 
BaRKDOLL, Naperville, Illinois. 


MATH TRICKS STILL WANTED! 
Think of a good math method, idea, short- 
cut, stunt, puzzle you've seen or tried. It 
will go with others to make up a special 
helpful pamphlet. You'll get full credit. 
Send items direct to the compiler: O. R. 
BaRKDOLL, 590 South Julian Street, Naper- 
ville, Illinois. 
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High-School Drawing to the Rescue 


By BROTHER I. JOHN HAAS, F.S.C. 


RECENT stTupiEs by engineering educators 
have brought forth the necessity for engi- 
neering education to become more scientific 
and less technical. Undoubtedly technical 
training is valuable to the engineer, but in 
recent years changing needs have forced the 
introduction of new and important topics 
into the basic science courses. These inno- 
vations are making an already full curric- 
ulum an impossibly crowded one, and 
something has to go. Most reputable engi- 
neering schools have, in the past few years, 
increased the number of required credits in 
basic physics and in atomic physics. Also 
there has been some progress toward add- 
ing to the liberal arts background of en- 
gineers. 

The effect of these additions will be felt 
in other departments of the engineering 
curriculum. As an example, at Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, the dean of the engi- 
neering school announced in 1957 that 
trigonometry will no longer be taught to 
pre-engineering students; they will be re- 
quired (not advised) to have studied this 
important subject in their preparatory 
schooling. Moreover, these additions to the 
engineering curriculum have definitely and 
universally affected the graphic arts or me- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


To our knowledge, this is the first 
manuscript on mechanical drawing that 
we have published in years. It discloses 
a trend in engineering college-second- 
ary school Seen that merits the 
attention of principals, industrial arts 
teachers, and college admissions officers. 
After you read it, will you bring it to 
the attention of your mechanical draw- 
ing teacher, if you have one? The au- 
thor is on the staff of Christian Broth- 
ers College, Memphis, Tennessee. 





chanical drawing courses. In a majority of 
engineering schools, the basic drawing 
course required for all pre-engineers has 
been cut to the equivalent of five semester 
credit hours to make room for these 
substitute courses. Since formerly the re- 
quired courses in drawing ran between six 
and nine credit hours, a reorganization of 
college engineering drawing course content 
is mow necessary. 

The American Society for Engineering 
Education, engineering drawing division, 
studied this problem at the January, 1958, 
meeting in Flint, Michigan. Heads of engi- 
neering drawing departments from about 
seventy engineering schools across the 
United States met in workshop to pool ex- 
periences in an effort to decide what would 
be the irreducible minimum of course con- 
tent for this type of basic required course 
for all engineers. Each topic in graphics was 
discussed in turn, and a vote was taken on 
each, as to whether it should be given major 
treatment, limited treatment, or be omitted 
altogether. 

No discussion was entertained as to 
whether the topics should be taught in one 
or two semesters, or what the course title 
should be—engineering drawing, descriptive 
geometry, and so on. 

A topic for “major treatment” was de- 
fined roughly as one requiring a week or 
more of schooltime; “limited treatment” 
was defined as one requiring one-half week 
or less; a vote for “omission” was under- 
stood to indicate in no way the value of 
the topic as such, but only the voter's 
judgment that, in the light of the total 
time allotted to this course, it should be 
omitted. ’ 

A summary of the results of the voting 
follows: 

Topics for major treatment in the basic 
college course: sketching, orthographic pro- 
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jection, sectional view, piercing points, in- 
tersection of planes, angle between planes, 
primary auxiliary view, dimensioning, lines 
and planes, successive auxiliary views, par- 
allelism, and perpendicularity. 

Topics for limited treatment: applied 
geometry, charts and graphs, isometrics, 
obliques, shop processes, detail drawing, 
assembly drawing, inkwork and tracing, 
threads and fasteners, applied mining and 
engineering problems, reproduction proc- 
esses, revolutions, plane tangencies, intersec- 
tion of solids, developments, intersection of 
curved surfaces, perspective representation, 
conics, cone focus problems, and warped 
surfaces, 

Topics to be omitted: lettering, instru- 
ments and materials, cams and gears, origi- 
nal design and analysis, piping (circuit 
drawings), blueprint reading (the consensus 
was that this was covered by other topics) , 
welding and welding symbols, spherical tri- 
angle, map projection, shades and shadows, 
empirical curves, functional scales, nomo- 


graphs, graphical calculus, and vectors. 
For many of the topics to be omitted or 


given “limited” (one-half week or less) 
treatment, the group went on record as 
recommending that they should be part of 
the education of an engineer but that they 
would have to be learned eisewhere than 
in the basic course for all engineers. Per- 
haps they could be learned outside the class- 
room, and even outside the college. 

The importance of graphics as one of the 
engineer's three principal media of docu- 
mentary communication (the others being 
language and mathematics) was in no way 
disputed. The paring down process, then, 
is one dictated by necessity. The so-called 
Grinter report (report of the A.S.E.E. Com- 
mittee on the Evaluation of Engineering 
Education) recommends that “required 
technology” occupy a total of seven semes- 
ter hours in the college engineering curricu- 
lum. 

If this goal is to be attained, graphics can- 
not occupy more than five of the seven. 


The CLEARING HOUSE 
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Effect on the High-School Mechanical- 
Drawing Curriculum 


If the trend toward reducing the time 
spent on mechanical drawing in the under- 
graduate engineering curriculum should 
continue and perhaps increase, it would 
seem that the impact will be felt in high- 
school courses. At present, a high-school 
course in mechanical drawing is not among 
the requirements for a student's entering 
pre-engineering school. A glance at the de- 
cisions made at the Flint meeting, prelim- 
inary and tentative as they obviously are, 
will show that some basic mechanical-draw- 
ing technique may well be required in the 
future. Just as the high school is expected 
to prepare the engineering student in 
mathematics, including algebra and trigo- 
nometry, so the high school may soon be 
depended upon to equip engineering candi- 
dates with basic drawing fundamentals, 
such as the use of instruments, lettering, 
and elementary orthographic projection; 
candidates who do not have this basic 
background will need to acquire it outside 
the college or in a noncredit extra course. 

This would be a considerable change 
from the present situation, for there is little 
recognition given, either officially or other- 
wise, by college engineering drawing teach- 
ers to the drawing skill and knowledge 
acquired in high school. 

Moreover, it would seem that this trend 
is a wholesome one, for it is well within 
the capabilities of a good high-school stu- 
dent to become proficient at mechanical 
drawing. Students testify that their high- 
school course in drawing was of such value 
that the college course which they were re- 
quired to take in engineering school was, 
on the whole, repetitious and unprofitable 
in proportion to the time consumed. Me- 
chanical drawing, unlike physics, differen- 
tial equations, and other “college” subjects, 
does not require a degree of maturation 
that is uncommon in students of high- 
school age. True, there are many in high 
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school who are not capable of college stand- 
ards of work in this field, but these are not 
prospective engineering students. 

Any high-school drawing teacher who 
peruses the foregoing list of topics will be 
pained by some of the entries, especially 
some under the heading slated for limited 
coverage. He will find in that column many 
topics which he personally is convinced are 
of great importance to future engineers. 
Note, for example, the terse coverage al- 
lotted to isometrics, applied geometry, and 
revolutions. The college teachers who made 
this listing would heartily agree with him 
and protest that their hands are tied as far 
as doing justice to the topics is concerned. 
But the high-school teacher can do some- 
thing about it and be a great aid to his 
students. He can choose topics from this list 
and mark them for greater emphasis in 
his high-school course, thereby equipping 
his students with knowledge and skill that 
will not be repeated in college but which 
will be very important to them when they 
finally become engineers. The high-school 
teacher would do well to form an experi- 
mental plan from this tentative list; then 
follow the progress of the A.S.E.E. as 
it modifies and improves the suggested 
changes. Thus he will build a high-school 
drawing syllabus that will be both prepara- 
tory and supplementary to the college engi- 
neering drawing course. 

One hears of new high-school mathemat- 
ics courses being offered to advanced stu- 
dents, These courses are college level and 
will be so recognized by some colleges in 
granting advanced standing to students who 
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complete them successfully. Could not a 
similar arrangement be made with regard 
to mechanical drawing courses? It seems 
quite likely that if a college engineering 
department could be assured of the syllabus 
and the quality of instruction in certain 
high-school drawing courses, and had an 
opportunity to make recommendations with 
regard to the syllabus, the college draw- 
ing department would welcome a co-opera- 
tive plan whereby it could take students 
from such courses on an advanced status 
and proceed to give them a course begin- 
ning with the more complex phases of 
drawing and descriptive geometry and con- 
sisting of even less than five credit hours. 
The only problem would seem to be that 
of obtaining excellent co-operation and co- 
ordination between the schools which are 
involved. 

It would be prudent to emphasize the 
limitations of the topic herein discussed. 
The problem is one arising in drawing for 
engineers. There is college drawing for 
others; and, more to the point, there is high- 
school drawing for others. Besides preparing 
engineering candidates, the high-school 
course provides students with a terminal 
education leading to many excellent posi- 
tions in drafting and designing, and to fur- 
ther on-the-job, noncollege training. This 
latter objective is perhaps the principal one 
for the high-school drawing teacher. The 
present discussion points out that the prep- 
aration of engineering candidates is likely 
to become a more important part of high- 
school mechanical drawing teaching than it 
has been in the past. 


As school board members resist or yield to pressure in many guises, good and bad, they search anew 
for the proper present functions of the public schools. In their study of function, board members must 
be able to rely confidently upon their executive officials, superintendents and principals, on three counts: 
to make thoughtful and informed citizens out of thoughtless, uninformed or misinformed ones; to com- 
municate to the board accurately—and with evidence—the thoughts and feelings of citizens about their 
schools; and, given supporting sanction by the school board, to translate the aspiration of citizens for 
their schools into an action program that gets the school’s tasks done.—Sam P. WiccINs in the Peabody 


Journal of Education. 





A Summer Seminar for the Gifted 


By JACK L. LARSEN 


You pon’r turn a gifted mind on and off 
like a spigot. A realistic program for gifted 
minds is continuous—both for the pupil and 
for the teacher. Hence, at Rich High School 
in Park Forest, Illinois, we have introduced 
a summer “honors” program as an integral 
part of our two- to four-year sequential plan 
for able and ambitious young people. 

Program Content. The program began in 
June of 1957. Seminars were set up in the 
following course areas, all aimed at enrich- 
ment and intensification of learning: 

1) Studies in the history, literature, and 
culture of Western civilization (open to 
seniors). 

2) Studies in the history, literature, and 
culture of American civilization (open to 
juniors). 

3) Spanish—advanced conversational. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Most American communities do not 
want special schools for gifted or tal- 
ented students. Instead they prefer to 
have administrators and teachers, with- 
in the framework of the comprehensive 
secondary school, develop programs 
especially suited to the particular tal- 
ents of individual students. Some of 
these programs involve enrichment or 
acceleration. The plan described here 
is a series of summer seminars requir- 
ing extra time. Thus, it is part of the 
school’s program, though not a com- 
ponent of the regular school day. The 
author says that it has worked well and 
that it has the wide support of both 
students and community leaders. We 
think he is in a good position to know 
because he carries the title of director 
of the summer honors program as well 
as that of head of the division of lan- 
guage arts, at Rich Township High 
School, Park Forest, Illinois. 





4) Math—enrichment and extension of 
our preprofessional track in math. 

5) Science—pure, investigative. 

6) Art—studio approach. 

None of these seminars duplicated exist- 
ing courses. On the contrary, we felt that 
each should serve as acceleration in depth, 
not in time, and provide the kind of real 
enrichment that would enable selected stu- 
dents to intensify and broaden their total 
learning. Very few restrictions or rules were 
set up. The program was scheduled for five 
weeks, and we asked only that each seminar 
meet from six to eight hours in class plus 
one evening discussion session per week. 
We kept our science laboratories open eve- 
nings, enabling outstanding scientists from 
the community to donate their time to work- 
ing with our young people. 

No other restrictions were made. We pro- 
vided the “log” and put outstanding stu- 
dents on one end and outstanding teachers 
on the other. No grades were recorded, no 
bells were rung, no credits were gathered. 
Instead, each teacher was asked to keep a 
brief weekly record and, at the end of the 
seminar, write an anecdotal summary com- 
ment on each of his students. 

The seminars themselves were not only 
productive in learning but refreshing in 
tone. The language arts courses, “Western 
civilization” and “American civilization,” 
concentrated on intensive study of the great 
thinkers, Aristotle, Plato-Emerson, Tho- 
reau, plus much other student-selected read- 
ing. The Spanish class experimented with 
tapes and the use of native-born consultants 
to enrich conversational dexterity. The 
math and science seminars dealt with basic 
approaches and problems, Boolian algebra, 
beta decay and so on. The seminar in art 
used a studio approach in contrasting primi- 
tive to modern expression in painting. Each 
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of the classes utilized trips to various centers 
in the Chicago metropolitan area. The Art 
Institute, Argonne National Laboratory, 
the Continental Assurance Company are ex- 
amples of interesting and productive places 
visited. In each of the seminars considerable 
use was made of community consultants, 
experts in their particular fields, who 
graciously gave of their time and talents to 
work with our boys and girls. 

Selection of Participants. The seminar 
teachers joined the staff on the invitation of 
the superintendent and the director. Each 
teacher was well qualified in his field and 
enthusiastic over the challenge. Beginning 
in April, the teachers held periodic staff 
meetings with the director and planned the 
program outline. 

After the staff was organized, attention 
was directed toward the selection of the 
students. As subjective teacher recommenda- 
tions seemed the most reliakJe quick mea- 
sure of student potentiality, each classroom 
teacher was asked to submit to the director 
a list of recommended students who, he 
believed, would profit from the program 
and had the ability to participate. The di- 
rector and staff then checked the academic 
backgrounds and test scores of each nom- 
inee. One hundred and twenty young peo- 
ple, approximately 10 per cent of the stu- 
dent body, were accepted as nominees. 

The students, themselves, were not noti- 
fied of their nomination until a personal 
letter signed jointly by the superintendent 
and the director was sent to each student's 
home. This letter indicated the nomination 
and invited the student and his parents to 
attend a special orientation meeting wherein 
the program would be explained, and op- 
portunity for registration would be made. 
This method of notification was used so that 
the student and his parents could weigh the 
values and make a mature, joint decision. 
Virtually every tamily was represented fully 
at the meeting. Of the 120 nominated, 109 
enrolled in the program. In many cases this 
inevitably involved a considerable shift in 
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family summer plans. Class distribution was 
fairly equitable, the largest class numbering 
twenty-three and the smallest fourteen. 

Follow-up. At the end of the five weeks’ 
session we held another evening session. We 
billed this meeting as “evaluation” and in- 
vited all students, their parents, the board 
of education, the Rich High Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee, and other interested 
people. Once again we had a full house. 
Each teacher reported on his own course, 
and, in a few areas, students reported on 
their reactions. Parents were asked to com- 
plete an evaluation questionnaire; their 
comments were extremely gratifying to the 
staff. 

Each of the summer seminar groups was 
held together in “honors” classes through- 
out the school year of 1957-58, under the 
same instructor. For the juniors in the pro- 
gram, this meant that they are remaining 
together under the same teacher through- 
out two years and two summers until gradu- 
ation. In May of 1959 many of these stu- 
dents will take the advanced college place- 
ment examinations in their respective fields. 

During the past year we were able to see 
that the work level in the follow-up courses 
was indeed high and the tone excellent. No 
compromises were made. We adhered to the 
policy of directing students out of the hon- 
ors program if their level of accomplish- 
ment fell. This was true in very few cases. 
Furthermore we believe that the whole pro- 
gram has helped to heighten the academic 
level of the entire school. Certainly not least 
in importance is the fact that the program 
has achieved real prestige among the stu- 
dent body. 

We plan to encourage further challenge 
of our gifted by removing some of the 
restrictions of a routine school day from 
them. We now have in operation an inde- 
pendent learning laboratory equipped with 
the necessary tools of learning to facilitate 
individual research and study. This, we feel, 
will further enrich our year-round honors 
program. 





Too Many Activities for Pupils? 


By HELEN CAREY DALLOLIO 


WHEN I First STARTED TO TEACH I had a 
positive answer to any problem you could 
name. I excelled in giving advice. Parents 
had only to look as if they might be going 
to ask my advice, and the solution was on 
the tip of my tongue. Today I am wondering 
if I could do as well as the parents have 
done who are seeking my advice. It’s not 
just experience in living which has changed 
me. It’s also the doubts which keep growing 
in my mind—doubts about what we are do- 
ing in the teaching field and doubts about 
what will happen to these students when 
they go into the community as adult citi- 
zens. 

Perhaps many teachers share these doubts. 
You have probably found that they are 
particularly strong at the beginning of a 
term as we face another year of continuous, 
driving activity. The feeling is almost one 
of bafflement when you try to assess what 
you have been doing. And no wonder! We 
have developed a school program with 
enough activities to keep today’s children 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Secondary schools are beginning to 
question the go—go—go aspect of their 
pupil activity programs. Good extra- 
class activities provide service to the 
school and enrich the educational pro- 
gram. If pupil activities do not fulfill 
an essential educational, civic, or recre- 
ational purpose, what good are they? 
Too much hoop-la takes away from the 
main = for which students go to 
school. This is the substance but not 
the sum of the remarks by the author, 
who is on the coadjutant staff, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and is also 
extension instructor, Trenton State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jer- 


sey. 





spinning like tops—and the teachers along 
with them. The churches, the Scouts, the 
Y.M.C.A., the community, and many other 
organizations sandwich in additional activi- 
ties in nonschool hours. 

It probably all began as a good idea, for 
previously children had been forced to sit 
in quiet, regimented classrooms. Now I 
wonder if we have not gone too far in the 
other direction. It’s no exaggeration to say 
that one student may well belong to the 
band, orchestra, glee club, chorus, cheer- 
leaders, and newspaper staff. Basketball 
games and wrestling matches are scheduled 
for school nights over a period of months. 
The various intramural games take their 
place too. Agstudent with school spirit 
doesn’t miss a game, even if it means getting 
home after midnight. 

The effects of this overactivity are many: 
School work suffers. Teachers give assign- 
ments to tired, sleepy students. Many par- 
ents share this concern, but what happens 
if they attempt to keep their children home? 
The youngsters cry and say that if they 
must stay home to study and rest they will 
not be like other students. 

A car runs on a steady flow of gasoline. 
If the tank leaks, gas escapes. Soon there is 
no gas to run the car. This analogy is not far 
afield from our own problem. Al! these ex- 
tra activities require energy and emotional 
reaction. Under our present system, energy 
and emotion seep out in small quantities in 
a dozen different activities. There is no 
main drive, no sense of direction. The child 
who defies a program of constant activity 
and wants to sit in a corner at times to read 
quietly is termed the dangerous child. If he 
is the kind who prefers reading to ball 
games, then the teacher must take drastic 
action to get him interested in joining 
something. Einstein and Thoreau were 
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quiet children who, fortunately for the 
world, escaped such a school program. 

Making students so well rounded that 
they resemble a bunch of billiard balls is 
tantamount to doing away with their in- 
dividuality. Irregularities make a person 
interesting—make him a person. If everyone 
becomes a nice, lukewarm, broad-minded 
person, we shall all soon k= yawning in 
each other’s faces. June has its perfect days, 
but they often follow thunder and light- 
ning. Michelangelo had a violent person- 
ality and was not a calm, observant scien- 
tist. Why suppress the mavericks? 

We eliminate time for reflection by cram- 
ming so many activities into so little time. 
It seems to me that information is increas- 
ingly mistaken for knowledge. We set up 
panels and have students discuss questions 
that two thousand years of civilization have 
failed to solve. Discussion is fine and good. 
But the bell rings, the students rush on, and 
too often they gain the impression that 
their panel decisions were the ultimate an- 
swers to these momentous questions. 

Sometimes our teaching is misunderstood. 
I wonder if you've ever had the sensation of 
failure that one teacher did when he over- 
heard a student say, “Ever since we had our 
panel discussion on juvenile delinquency, 
I've found fifty things wrong with my 
parents that I never noticed before.” A 
study of such a subject should not leave the 
students with a critical mind concerning 
their parents. Parents deserve honor and 
respect. Some do make mistakes and a stu- 
dent should go home looking for the best, 
not the worst. 

Every child cannot become a great intel- 
lectual, but each child can grow in charac- 
ter. Therefore, we should send students into 
the world with skills and attitudes that 
build character, that make them better hu- 
man beings. We must keep alive in ourselves 
the capacity to doubt, to challenge, to ques- 
tion, to explore. If we can pass this capacity 
on to our pupils, then it will be impossible 
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for us to be peddlers of standard personali- 
ties and mechanized solutions. 

Briefly, learning is not a series of small, 
disjointed incidents, but a whole process, 
making a whole person. In any subject we 
can teach spelling and we can build vocabu- 
lary. We can make systematic assignments 
and then follow through to see that these 
are completed. If students learn to complete 
tasks in a neat and thorough way, they will 
go out into the business world capable of 
completing a job. Whatever qualities of 
character and intellect we impart will re- 
main with the student through life. 

Naturally, good teaching is not so wholly 
altruistic as I have painted it. The selfish 
aspect in no way diminishes its value. The 
better our students are in their schools, 
homes, and future lives, the more credit 
will reflect on us as teachers. 

I wonder if we cannot strengthen our 
position in still another way—by offering less 
gratuitous advice. A doctor or lawyer serves 
when asked to. He doesn’t go around offer- 
ing his services at large. When asked for 
help, he supplies not only expert technical 
assistance but also understanding and sym- 
pathy. When we become authorities, people 
will come to us for advice. We have found 
our way into a world of words. Let's talk less 
of how many projects we have, and more 
about excellent completed ones. 

There is beauty not only in the sunset, 
but in a task well done. There is beauty in 
theory and in ideas, and in the humblest 
jobs. Finding beauty in the simple is one of 
the most important things that a teacher 
can give a student. The rarest gift in the 
world is simple goodness. Without it, intel- 
lectual gifts seem trivial. Simple goodness 
doesn’t confuse having with being. Simple 
goodness puts less emphasis on adjustment 
and more on justice. 

Our students will continue to reflect us— 
our love or our bitterness, our courage or 
our fears, our hope or our despair, our 
kindness or our barbed cruelties. 





Leadership in the Selection 
of School Staff Personnel 


By 
ALBERT H. SHUSTER 


A THOUGHT-PROVOKING ARTICLE in the Jan- 
uary, 1958, issue of The Clearing House’ 
must not go unchallenged. The assumption 
that the administrator is guilty of “a shunt- 
ing off of administrative responsibility” 
when he involves his staff in selecting new 
personnel is not a premise based upon co- 
operative approaches to school administra- 
tion. Neither is the involvement of thirty to 
forty staff members in the selection process 
a prerequisite to co-operative selection pro- 
cedures. 

Traditionally, teacher selection has pro- 
gressed from lay citizens’ committees to 
boards of education to the superintendents 
of schools. In 1949, the research division of 
the National Education Association indi- 
cated that in 84 per cent of 1,567 school 
systems surveyed the superintendent nomi- 
nates individual persons to the school board 
for appointment. Obviously the actual ap- 
pointment in most school systems is a legal 
responsibility of the board of education. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Those who have a responsibility for 
selecting and hiring teachers are en- 
gaged in extremely important work. For 
after a person is employed, there is usu- 
ally not much opportunity to recon- 
struct significantly his personality or to 
change markedly his habits of work. 
That's why whom you employ tends to 
liberate or limit progress toward desir- 
able educational goals. This article de- 
fines, analyzes, and discusses the who in 
personnel selection. The author is as- 
sociate professor of education, College 
of Education, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 





However, of major importance is the proc- 
ess of selection for appointment. 

The important responsibility for teacher 
selection should not be thought of as an 
“either-or” issue—that is, as completely the 
responsibility of the administration or the 
responsibility of the teaching staff. Let's 
first examine some of the desired outcomes 
from any carefully planned program of 
selection of teachers. 

The most obvious outcome is that im- 
proved educational opportunities for chil- 
dren should result from the selection proc- 
ess. It can safely be assumed that if this 
outcome is achieved from the selection 
plan, all others are contributing factors or 
concomitants of it, such as higher teacher 
satisfaction, more highly qualified teachers 
selected, and the like. 

Knowledge of malpractices in plans for 
teacher selection which are dominated by 
the judgment of a single person is abundant. 
Some of these practices which have led to 
low teacher morale are: (1) agreements 
made sub rosa between teachers and super- 
intendents, (2) selection of beginning teach- 
ers to hold down the budget, (3) selection of 
relatives of board members, (4) surrender to 
political pressures for favored appoint- 
ments, and many other such practices. 

Admittedly there is little or no objective 
evidence to support a co-operative plan of 
teacher selection. However, there is also a 
lack of objective evidence to support the 
assumption that administrators are “shunt- 
ing off” responsibility when they initiate a 

*Milton E. Ploghoft, “Teacher Participation in 


Selecting New Personnel,” The Clearing House, 
XXXII (January, 1958), 301-303. 
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co-operative plan of staff selection, as is 
suggested by Prof. Ploghoft. 

Administrators who operate in the au- 
thoritarian pattern of school administration 
obviously must hand-pick each new staff 
member to be certain that loyalty to the 
chief administrator is maintained—even if 
such loyalty grows out of fear. In this type 
of school program all staff members are 
responsible to the administrator and he in 
turn is responsible for the total school 
program. In other words, it is the admin- 
istrator’s program. The result then is a loss 
of creativity, a lack of oneness on the part 
of the staff, and failure by the staff to feel 
responsible for the school’s program. Thus 
individual power is not released in the di- 
rection of seeking to find new and better 
practices enhance pupil learning. 

On the other hand a co-operative plan of 
teacher selection may also have undesirable 
pitfalls. Some of these are that (1) it may 
be impossible to please all staff members, 
(2) the selection plan may lack direction, 
(3) the administrator may not have ac- 
cepted his responsibility in the selection 
process, and (4) the staff may be too large 
for all to be involved, resulting in a cum- 
bersome and confusing effort. 

A co-operative approach to school admin- 
istration does not free the administrator of 
his leadership responsibilities or executive 
functions. A sound and basic psychological 
principle becomes a pattern of administra- 
tive behavior in the co-operative approach 
to school administration—i.e., that people 
are genuinely interested in affairs and ac- 
tions which affect them. If teachers are to 
seek and set for themselves goals which will 
lead to improved educational opportuni- 
ties, then they must accept a share in the 
responsibility for the school’s program. 
That is, the “we” and “our” are significant 
pronouns which lead to a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, Praise for the school’s program results 
in a feeling of accomplishment. Dissatisfac- 
tions by parents must also stimulate the 
teaching staff to action, to appraise the pro- 
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gram carefully in order to improve it. Thus 
the administrator and his staff are working 
as a unit to accept the responsibility as a 
team for the school’s strong points as well 
as its weaknesses. What then, might be 
asked, has this to do with teacher selection? 

Teachers are genuinely interested in their 
colleagues. They are professionally quali- 
fied to participate in a plan of teacher se- 
lection with the administrative staff. Al- 
though the superintendent has the responsi- 
bility for teacher selection, he shows good 
leadership when he spreads the responsi- 
bility for all school functions which affect 
his staff. “Teacher selection is in reality a 
prognosis arrived at after a searching and 
critical evaluation.”* Since it is the function 
of any selection system to secure the best 
possible person for a position, staff study 
and reaction to various candidates are a 
valuable guide in the evaluative process. 
What then might be a plan for co-operative 
selecting of staff personnel? 

First, a faculty screening committee can 
be established at the time a position be- 
comes vacant. Such a committee may be 
selected from those people who will work 
the closest to the prospective appointee. 
This committee could be charged with the 
responsibility of screening credentials. In 
the elementary school this committee might 
consist of three to five teachers from the 
grades just above and below the vacant 
position as well as representatives from the 
immediate grade level. At the secondary 
school the committee might consist of staff 
members from the department concerned as 
well as related departments. In all cases the 
principal is a member of the committee. 

Second, the committee can select a given 
number of candidates for an interview by 
the committee. The interview provides an 
opportunity to see the prospective ap- 
pointee in an informal situation as well as 
in a formal atmosphere. 

*B. J. Chandler and Paul V. Petty, Personnel 


Management in School Administration (New York: 
World Book Co., 1955), p. 119. 
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Third, the committee might plan an in- 
formal social hour for other staff members 
to meet the candidates. A coffee hour may 
serve this purpose. After all candidates have 
been interviewed, staff reaction may be 
solicited by the committee; however, the 
committee should consider and weigh all 
the data collected in formulating its deci- 
sion, This should not be left open to a vote 
by the entire staff in the hopes of pleasing 
everyone. 

Fourth, the committee, including the 
principal, should give unanimous approval 
of the candidate it recommends to the chief 
administrator for appointment. This is es- 
sential since this committee consists of those 
people who will be most affected by the 
appointment. 

Fifth, if the chief administrator agrees 
with the committee appraisal, he then rec- 
ommends appointment of the successful 
candidate to the responsible electing board 
for official sanction. When he disagrees with 
the committee dye to his knowledge of the 
candidate, he may suggest further study of 


additional applicants. 


In the above plan, there is no “shunting 
off” of responsibility by the administration. 
The principal with whom the applicant will 
work shares with the selection committee in 
making the recommendation. Thus those 
people who will be directly related to or af- 
fected by the appointment will share in the 
selection. Such a plan does not go to the 
extreme of trying to get common agreement 
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with all faculty members nor does it leave 
the important task of selection of new staff 
members to the judgment of a single ad- 
ministrator. 

According to Charles W. Mintzer a simi- 
lar plan has produced the following results 
in his school: (1) higher caliber staff mem- 
bers have been selected; (2) no other factor 
has given such a lift to staff morale; (3) 
staff members feel a greater responsibility 
for the success of the new appointee; and 
(4) each staff member feels more secure due 
to being chosen by those with whom he 
will work. 

Thus many ingredients must essentially 
go into a plan of teacher selection which 
will not only produce better learning op- 
portunities for boys and girls but will re- 
sult in benefit to all. The co-operative ap- 
proach to staff selection with good admini- 
strative leadership seems to hold much 
promise for achieving this. Until sufficient 
research evidence is available to support 
firm administrative control over staff se- 
lection which will produce the results 
cited above, administrators should carefully 
weigh their practices against their goals to 
be achieved from teacher selection proce- 
dures. The writer joins in supporting the 
need for some carefully conducted investi- 
gations in this area of school administra- 
tion. 

*Charles W. Mintzer, “Plan for the Selection of 
New Staff Members,” Bulletin of the National As- 


sociation of Secordary-School Principals, XXXV 
(October, 1951), 63-64. 


Teachers have a difficult problem to maintain true professionalism in the standards and performance 
of their work and at the same time demonstrate that they are normal members of a democratic society. 
This would seem to require balancing participation in their professional associations with activities in 
lay pursuits, both public and purely social in nature. As teachers do this more generally, the full recogni- 
tion and acceptance which they deserve from the public will become easier to achieve.—Samuet C. GALE 


in the North Central Association Quarterly. 





Florida Junior High Schools: 


A Survey of Present Practices and Policies 


By JAMES W. JORDON 


DUE TO THE TREMENDOUS INFLUX of new 
residents and the increased birth rate fol- 
lowing the war, Florida is experiencing a 
great increase of students in the junior- 
high-school grades. This increase has led to 
the establishment of a number of new jun- 
ior high schools which are separate and 
apart from the elementary and senior high 
grades. This in turn has led to an expand- 
ing interest in the junior-high curriculum 
and has developed a new and needed esprit 
de corps among junior-high teachers and 
principals. 

To gain insight into the present prac- 
tices and policies in the junior high schools 
of Florida, a survey was made by the au- 
thority of the State Council of Junior High 
School Principals (an organization within 
the State Association of Secondary School 
Principals), with the co-operation of the 
state department of education. 

It was found that the Florida junior 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


A combination of two factors makes 
this manuscript important reading: (1) 
The junior high school is today the 
most dynamic change in secondary- 
school organization and we need to 
know more about it and its program; 
(2) the state department of education in 
Florida has been fulfilling a leadership 
role in secondary-school improvement 
for several years and its efforts are 
worthy of mention. The author is aor 
cipal of Tomlin Junior High School, 
Plant City, Florida, and chairman of 
the Florida State Council of Junior 
High School Principals. He has made 
this digest of his comprehensive survey 
especially for The Clearing House. 





highs range in size of enrollment from 136 
to 1,826 students and that more than half 
of the schools have from 700 to 1,300 stu- 
dents. The average enrollment is 992, as 
compared with the 675, national average re- 
ported in the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
for May, 1956. 

The buildings housing the junior highs 
are generally either very old or very new, 
the old ones existing in communities where 
new buildings were built for the senior- 
high grades and the junior-high grades were 
left with the old buildings. But whether the 
buildings are old or new, the great majority 
of them are overcrowded and some in the 
more populous areas are being used for two 
sessions a day. 

Slightly more than half of the junior 
highs give the students a school day of 
from six hours and forty minutes to six 
hours and fifty minutes in length. Two- 
thirds of the schools have six full fifty-five 
minute periods of subject instruction, which 
leaves only a little over an hour in the 
school day for such necessary matters as 
lunch, attendance check, devotions, chang- 
ing of classes, and so on. The fullness of the 
course of study has made the study hall a 
thing of the past, with only one school out 
of fifty-two reporting continued use of a full 
period for study. 


Course of Study 

Twenty-nine different subjects are offered 
at the seventh-grade level by the junior 
highs of Florida, but in spite of the diver- 
sity of subjects there is unanimity on the 
basic courses. Language arts, mathematics, 
and social studies are required of all 
seventh-grade students. Physical education 
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is required by gz per cent of the schools, 
and science by 78 per cent. These are all 
full-year courses meeting five periods a week. 
Courses required for a half year or less in- 
clude public school music in 52 per cent 
of the schools, art in go per cent, and read- 
ing in 20 per cent. The most common and 
often the only elective offered is band. 

At the eighth-grade level twenty-five dif- 
ferent subjects are offered. 

The following tabulation is a run down 
of the most common subject offerings at this 
eighth-grade level: 


Subject Percentage of Schools 


(Required five days a week 
for the full year) 
Mathematics 100 
Language arts 100 
Social studies 100 
Physical education g2 
Science 86 


(Required for half year or 
fraction thereof) 
Homemaking (girls) 
Industrial arts (boys) 


(Electives) 
Band 
Chorus 
Music 
Art 
Speech 
Industrial arts 
Homemaking 


At the ninth-grade level even a greater 
number of subjects are offered (thirty-three), 
but courses offered for a half year or less dis- 
appear almost completely from the sched- 


ules. 


The following is a run down of the 
most frequently offered subjects at the 
ninth-grade level: 


Subject 
(Required) 
English 
Mathematics (choice of algebra 
or general mathematics) 
Physical education 
Civics 


Percentage of Schools 
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Subject 

(Electives) 
Band 
Science (general) 
Industrial arts 
Homemaking 
Spanish 
Latin 
Chorus 


Percentage of Schools 


Orientation and Guidance 


The average junior high has five ele- 
mentary feeder schools and some have as 
many as thirteen. To bridge the gap be- 
tween the elementary feeder schools and the 
junior high, many techniques are used. The 
two most common are for the sixth-grade 
students to visit the junior high during 
their last month in elementary school or for 
a team from the junior high to visit 
with the sixth-grade students at the ele- 
mentary schools. 

When the students enter the junior high 
school in the fall, their orientation is cen- 
tered in the home-room teacher in 60 per 
cent of the schools. This is also true of their 
guidance throughout the year. Only one- 
third of the schools reported having a full- 
time guidance counselor. Slightly more than 
one half cf the schools have handbooks that 
are furnished the students to explain school 
policies and practices. 

Achievement tests are administered by 
more schools at the junior-high grades than 
any other type of standardized test. Achieve- 
ment tests are given by 96 per cent of the 
schools, whereas 80 per cent give intelli- 
gence inventories and only 20 per cent ad- 
minister tests to determine the students’ 
major fields of interests. These figures do 
not include the state ninth-grade testing 
program which is administered under the 
supervision of Florida State University. 

Home-room Groupings 

On the matter of grouping students into 
home rooms in the seventh grade, 58 per 
cent of the schools use strict heterogeneous 
grouping and 38 per cent practice ability 
grouping. There is a slight increase in 
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ability grouping at the eighth- and ninth- 
grade levels. Factors most frequently men- 
tioned as being used in ability grouping 
are achievement and intelligence test scores, 
reading ability, and past teachers’ ratings. 
Alphabetical grouping is the most com- 
monly used method of heterogeneous 
grouping. 

Subjects combined for instruction in time 
blocks consisting of two or more regular 
periods are found in 66 per cent of the 
seventh grades, 43 per cent of the eighth 
grades, and 22 per cent of the ninth grades 
in Florida junior high schools. The subjects 
most commonly combined are language arts 
and social studies. 


The Gifted and the Retarded 


Special provision for rapid learners in the 
form of specific programs still lags far be- 
hind similar efforts for the slow learners. 
For slow learners 62 per cent of the schools 
offer programs, while only 33 per cent have 
definite programs for the rapid learners. 
The topic of discussion at the recent meet- 
ing of the Florida Council of Junior High 
School Principals was: “How can we group 
students to provide accelerated programs of 
studies for the above-average students and 
in what subject areas should such programs 
be offered?” 


The Club Program 


The average junior high has 43 per cent 
of its students transported (60 per cent of 
the schools have above 40 per cent trans- 
ported students) . This factor, coupled with 
the fullness of the curriculum, has placed 
a squeeze on the club program. The aver- 
age number of clubs per school is six, 
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with the majority being service clubs, such 
as the student council, Future Teachers of 
America, saftey patrol, and journalism club. 
Only forty-seven out of every one hundred 
students belong to clubs in schools having 
clubs. Clubs generally meet for thirty min- 
utes once a week. Fifty per cent of the 
schools schedule the club meetings within 
the regular school day. 


Sports 


More than nine schools out of ten have 
intramural sports programs, and in six out 
of ten schools they are held after school 
hours. The sports most reported as being 
included in the intramural programs are, in 
order: basketball, softball, volleyball, and 
touch football. 

A smaller number of junior highs (84 
per cent) have interscholastic sports. By far 
the most popular junior-high sport is basket- 
ball, with 83 per cent of the participating 
schools playing it. Track follows with 64 
per cent, then football with 55 per cent, 
and baseball with 40 per cent. 


Social Activities 


Seven out of ten junior highs have 
school-sponsored dances with the number 
ranging from one a year to two a month, but 
the average number is eight a year. 


With the rapid growth of the junior-high 
movement in Florida and the current pres- 
sures brought about by the sputniks, the 
junior-high picture is changing and will 
continue to change, but we feel that the 
above-given figures reflect the current prac- 
tices and policies in the junior high schools 
of Florida. 


Educators, then, must emancipate themselves from the notion that they are to reflect, rather than to 
guide, the interests of society; that they must cater to community prejudices as well as to community 
interests; that they are somehow bound by the educational mechanics of the past.—Henry STeeLe 


Comm™acer in the School Review. 





A Workbook for Slow Classes 


By BERNADETTE GIANNINI 


THE IDEA OF A WORKBOOK in social studies 
did not originate with me but was adapted 
from my supervising teacher during practice 
teaching. When I was first thrown into the 
maelstrom of teaching in a large urban 
high school, I clung to the workbook idea 
like a drowning person. After observing 
and studying the methods of other teachers, 
I was surprised to find what a treasure I 
had. When listening to the problems of 
other teachers, I have often wanted to tell 
about it from the rooftops. So that is what 
I am doing now. 

The workbook system introduced to me 
was adapted to a school in which the usual 
social studies class of heterogeneous group- 
ing had an average 1.Q. below 100, with a 
range from 53 to 140. I was amazed at the 
real hold of the supervising teacher on the 
class, and like every new teacher I never 
realized what a feat it was until that day 
when he said good-by and I took over. 

The workbook in his class was divided 
into three sections, providing for oral work, 
written classwork, and homework. 

The oral work consisted of summaries of 
current events given daily before the class. 
These reports were from daily newspapers 
or other periodicals. The workbook assign- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A fundamental challenge to teach- 
ing is the motivation of students. This 
is true at all levels of ability but is par- 
ticularly so for slow learners. For one 
of the blocks to learning is the stu- 
dent's lack of understanding of the 
content and process involved. Miss Gi- 
annini illustrates this point in the arti- 
cle when she shows the necessity for 
enabling slower students to learn 
through actual practice. She is a teacher 
in Oakland, California. 





ment was to make a two- or three-sentence 
summary of each oral report. In this class 
the workbook summaries put a premium on 
trying to comprehend a simple news story. 
More important, it got students on their 
feet to give reports who had never addressed 
a class extemporaneously in their high- 
school years. By being forced to do written 
summaries, the slow student who never read 
anything besides the sports page and the 
comics was amazed to find that, after a 
while, he could actually understand a front- 
page story. The faster students had to be 
limited in time so that their interpretation 
of the news story would not take up all the 
classtime, since other students were urged 
to question the speaker on details of the 
story which they did not understand. 

The teacher would sit at the back of the 
room and make no comments on the reports 
until all were completed. This sense of a 
teacherless period also seemed to help the 
students’ sense of achievement in handling 
the assignment. Although I liked this fea- 
ture especially for slow students, feeling 
that it was worth while if it did nothing 
besides kill the fear that newspapers were 
beyond them when they became voters, it 
also worked remarkably well with better 
classes, who began to see the significance in 
recurring events and their relationships to 
the history we were studying. There were 
always some students who, even in these 
informal circumstances, would not stand 
before the class, and they were permitted 
to hand in a written summary of a news 
article pertaining to United States history 
or government, with its significance written 
in their own words on one sheet of paper. 
The slowest students practically repeated 
the headline; the less slow got the idea 
across; while the better ones could comment 
on its significance. 
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The second part of the workbook con- 
tained written classwork, usually outlines 
and maps. They might refer either to the 
current events reports or the subject matter 
of the course. With growing experience, I 
also included outlines on matters which I 
felt were omitted or not treated adequately 
in the textbooks. Faster students would add 
more comments of their own on the. lectare 
material, while the slower students added 
nothing beyond the bare outline on the 
board. Yet in all cases I found that when 
tests were given, students scored highest in 
the outline material. I believe this was due 
to the fact that the student had it to refer 
to time and again as we went on to addi- 
tional material. Those of little or no mem- 
ory retention had the outline to refer to the 
night before the test. As with the current 
events, the student got credit for having it 
in his notebook, even if he could not answer 
all the questions pertaining to it orally or in 
tests. This gave even the slowest some hope. 

The third section of the workbook con- 
sisted of the study questions from the text- 
book, usually assigned as homework. Some- 
times I would put my own questions on the 
board to be answered and sometimes I 
would use the ones in the textbook when 
they were comprehensible to the student. 
Here again, they were treated as study 
questions, not as a test of knowledge. I 
found that most students could answer the 
questions by finding the key words of 
the reading material without having the 
vaguest comprehension of what all these 
words meant. Therefore the questions writ- 
ten in the workbooks merely formed the 
basis for discussion by which we would try 
to arrive at the meaning of all these words. 
At the same time the student who had 
difficulty understanding the significance of 
the “balance of power” or the “greenback 
movement” got credit for an attempt to 
complete his notebook, had the opportu- 
nity to get the meaning from the oral re- 
sponses of other pupils, and had more than 
a blank stare at the mention of the term 
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before he was finally tested. With brighter 
students, I found that the technique led to 
new and more subtle questions about the 
problems at issue, which in turn could lead 
to new outlines, and therefore these stu- 
dents were not held to the minimum re- 
quirements of the class. 

Since this workbook technique was most 
useful as a way of getting concepts before 
the student that he could not get easily 
from the text, and since the emphasis was 
upon getting him to make the effort to 
accumulate study material, it did not guar- 
antee that he knew anything. This came 
from the actual tests. 

The workbook grade was based on neat- 
ness, completeness, and accuracy. This 
grade could be flexible in counting toward 
the final course grade; for instance, with a 
very slow class it could be counted as much 
as half the course grade. With a college 
prep class, it might count only 25 per cent, 
giving a greater percentage to the written 
tests and oral work. 

My experience was that this technique 
worked unexpectedly well. The workbook 
provided the slow student with a definite 
task that he could accomplish, while it did 
not hold back the brighter student, who 
could accomplish it easily and go on to 
embellish his outlines, current events re- 
ports, and discussion. For that other famil- 
iar problem, the student who could “get 
by” in social studies with a flair for asking 
questions or picking up answers from class 
discussion, it provided a discipline that he 
could be held accountable for. Even getting 
100 per cent on the tests (and I found this 
to be impossible without a good workbook), 
or memorizing the textbook the night be- 
fore the test (this was also foiled because 
half the material was not in the textbook) 
did not guarantee a good grade. 

The greatest value of the technique was 
the sense of achievement that the book gave 
to the slow student, who would often em- 
bellish it with extra maps and material. 
Although he might never do well enough 
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on the tests to get more than a C or D, he 
could get an A for a complete, neat, and 
correct notebook, giving him at least a C or 
D course grade. 

I collected the workbooks with a day’s 
notice about every three weeks. Older and 
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wiser teachers have asked about my steady 
flow of workbooks, and have usually 
adapted some feature of the system or all 
of it. Therefore, I pass it along as it was 
passed on to me. 

Bless it. 


Indoctrination? 
By BLANCHE SCOGGIN 


Vancouver, Washington 


Americans have taken a sort of pompous pride 
in their boast that “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
Unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.” We feel 
we are justified in a certain amount of pride in 
the freedoms enjoyed by our American citizenry. 
To carry this idea to its extreme we have avoided 
instilling in the minds of our younger generation 
the full realizations of those freedoms for which 
our forefathers gave their lives. 

Bruce Catton, noted author and editor, says: 
“. . . Education by itself is not enough. He must be 
able to use his knowledge with a full awareness of 
his own responsibility for what he does with it. . . . 
He must also understand the full worth of the 
star-touched faith that comes down to us from our 
own past.” 

If we, in our educational plans, become con- 
cerned only with the development of better sci- 
entists or better mathematicians who can aid us 
in the race for survival, we have truly wandered 
far from the plans and aspirations of those men 
who planned this great nation. There should, as 
Bruce Catton said, be an awareness of the “star- 
touched faith” which we have inherited. 

Some years back educators and writers seemed 
to feel that the way to develop loyalty to our coun- 
try was by tactics called “muckraking” or “debunk- 
ing.” College students were thoroughly exposed to 
this. All the mistakes of our nation were written up 
and discussed profusely with an avowed purpose, it 
would seem, of destroying any stray ideas of na- 
tional pride or patriotism a young person might 
have. 

Were they really trying to develop loyalty or 
destroy it? They claimed to be developing im- 
partial thinking and an ability to form judgments. 
Why weren't young people given knowledge of, 
respect for, and admiration for what had already 


been accomplished and a sincere desire for strength- 
ening of weak spots? 

We do not hesitate to indoctrinate children as to 
correct eating habits, habits of cleanliness and bodily 
care, but when it comes to moral and spiritual 
values or national ideologies, we shun anything 
smacking of indoctrination. It seems that we are 
missing the most vital spots in the training of 
young men and women. 

In Proverbs (22:6) it is written, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” The following 
quotation from Deuteronomy (6:6-7) emphasizes the 
importance of early indoctrination: “And these 
words . . . shall be upon your heart; and you shall 
teach them diligently to your children, and shall 
talk of them when you sit in your house, and when 
you walk by the way, and when you lie down, and 
when you rise.” 

History records the fate of nations which have 
risen to great heights but became soft and easily 
a prey to outside forces. There are records of others 
which, through persecutions scarcely conceivable, 
have survived and preserved a national unity. This 
did not occur as merely a result of vast scientific 
knowledge but by some inner stamina founded in 
childhood and developed through the years. 

It would seem there would be no surer way to 
weaken a nation than to have a generation of youth 
grow up with no understanding of what our na- 
tion stands for as it faces the world. We need have 
no bigoted notions of our superior achievements, 
but a deep, sincere appreciation of our accomplish- 
ments and a fervent desire to move along lines of 
a better, more true democracy for all. If teachers 
could be instruments toward such a goal, they would 
not only be benefactors of our country but might 
even influence world history. They may become not 
only teachers of history, but molders of history. 

“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 

















By 
NEAL R. EDMUND 


Ir ts A TRUISM that one should write only 
about what one knows, the implication be- 
ing that the highest quality of writing is 
based on direct or firsthand experience. 
Whether or not this view is defensible for 
all age groups raises a question not yet re- 
solved by research or practice. 

The present investigation was conducted 
to determine the relationship between prior 
experiences and the creative quality of 
stories written by ninth-grade pupils. 

The specific variables which were investi- 
gated were as follows: 

Is there any relationship between the 
quality of creative writing and the kind of 
experience upon which the writing is based? 

Is there any relationship between the 
intelligence of the writers and the kind of 
experience written about? 

Is there any relationship between the total 
number of words and number of descriptive 
words, and the kind of experience used as a 
basis for writing? 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author wrote a dissertation on 
this topic. It was titled, “The Relation- 
ship Between Prior Experiences and the 
Creative Quality of ae Done by 
Seventh Graders” and fulfilled the re- 
quirements for a doctoral degree at 
Syracuse University in 1956. He is now 
associate professor of education, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. In this article, Dr. Edmund re- 

ts on another study involving 
ninth-grade pupils, which he s 
“supports the contentions made 
Walter T. Cahill in ‘Writing for Real” 
(Clearing House for January, 1958). 
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Is there any relationship between the sex 
of the writers and the kind of experience 
they choose to write about? 


Procedure 


Stories of 120 ninth-grade students were 
obtained in a random fashion from the 
public schools of western New York. Each 
pupil in the classes selected wrote a story on 
a topic of his own choice. The writing pe- 
riod was approximately forty-five minutes. 

Immediately after the stories were com- 
pleted, pupils filled out a biographical and 
story background sheet. Information se- 
cured from the sheets provided the bases for 
dividing the stories into two groups, the 
direct experience group and the derived 
experience group. 1.Q. scores were obtained 
for all pupils of the sample. Direct experi- 
ence is defined as all experience which 
actually and directly involves the writer— 
people and places he has known firsthand or 
things that actually happened to him. De- 
rived experience is that experience coming 
from secondary sources. For example, a 
writer is using derived experience in his 
story if he describes a trip to the moen, 
which he saw in a film. 

Creative quality is defined in terms of 
originality, number and value of ideas, and 
the facility of expression. This definition is 
taken from the rating scale used in the 
present study to assess creative quality of the 
sample stories. 

The stories were coded at random, story 
1, 2, g, and so on, and rated by a group of 
three judges who had been trained to use 
the rating scale. Each judge assigned one 
composite score to each story. The final 
score for each story became the median of 
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the three independent scores of the judges. 
Reliability among the judges was high. 


Summary 


The findings of this study have led to the 
following conclusions: 

1. Creative writing done by ninth-grade 
pupils is of a slightly higher quality when 
it is based on derived experience. 

2. Pupils writing from derived experience 
used a significantly greater number of words 
and descriptive words than did pupils writ- 
ing from direct experience. 

3. Sex is not related to the choice of 
experience (direct or derived) for writing 
purposes. 

Since the present findings do not agree 
with those reported elsewhere by the author 
for the fifth- and seventh-grade levels, a 
question is raised as to why. Can this differ- 
ence of relationship between experience and 
the quality of creative writing be explained 
in terms of growth and development of the 
writers—their growing ability to understand 
direct experience, and their increasing com- 
mand of the language? The writer believes 
it can. He has studied children’s writings, 
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grade .three through nine, and has found 
that writings based on secondary experi- 
ences show a distinct advantage in form and 
usage. On the other hand, there appears to 
be a trend of improvement in handling 
language effectively, as the direct-experience 
writers move up the scale. By the time 
pupils reach the ninth grade their direct 
experience-based writing can hardly be told 
from their derived experience-based writing. 

What would happen to the quality of 
children’s creative writing if greater empha- 
sis were placed on effective use and handling 
of direct experiences in the lower grades? 
The results of such experimentation should 
prove to be very interesting. At the same 
time, what would happen if greater empha- 
sis were placed upon observing, understand- 
ing, and writing from direct experiences in 
ninth grade and upward? In both instances, 
children would reap greater benefits, in 
this writer's opinion, for they would not 
only learn more about life through personal 
discovery, they would learn to express and 
share these meanings through their writings. 
This is the raison détre of ali writing 
courses, 


Now Satellites 


By Louis GINSBERG 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Now satellites can search 
In far, unfathomed spaces 
To probe the secrets that fever 
The interstellar spaces. 


Now in majestic reaches, 
New satellites can steal 
Near those immensities, 
Where constellations wheel. 


Yet in a greater vastness, 

Where is explorer who can 
Fathom all distances 

That separate man from man? 

















“Don’t vo as I po, but do as I say” has 
long been the unexpressed dictum of teach- 
ers of English while working in the field of 
written composition. The teacher of in- 
dustrial arts wears gloves because he dirties 
his hands in his work; the chemistry teacher 
wears an apron because he has more than 
one acid-burned shirt in his closet; and the 
biology man uses a scalpel or adjusts a 
microscope better than can his students, and 
his students know it. But, generally speak- 
ing, the teacher of English too often seems 
aloof and apart from the doing of the work 
he presumes to teach, and more often than 
not the only ink that stains his fingers is 
colored red. 

My claim is that you cannot teach a per- 
son to write creatively, but that you can 
inspire him to write, you can excite him to 
writing; and you can best bring him this 
excitement and inspiration by showing him 
the process of writing. 

How many of us have ever really thought 
about that carelessly assigned theme, so 
wretchedly executed, as we red penciled it 
for “misplaced infinitive phrases” and 
“dangling participles”; how many of us 
have ever hacked at the cursed whiteness of 
a blank page, and sweated, and paced, mut- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


No, says the author, you cannot teach 
a person to write creatively. You can 
inspire him and also show him how you 
write. Mr. Cahill demonstrates how he 
proceeds to instill a desire for creative 
writing on the part of students by writ- 
ing a column for a local newspaper. 
This places him in the position of being 
criticized by his own students. He is 
senior instructor in English and direc- 
tor of speech at Maine Central Insti- 
tute, Pittsfield, Maine. 





Can You TEACH Creative Writing? 


By WALTER T. CAHILL 
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tering short Anglo-Saxon adjectives, until 
that forced and battered modifier stood 
where it belonged! 

There used to be a popular song entitled, 
“Come Down, Come Down from Your Ivory 
Tower.” We English teachers would do well 
to sing it to ourselves. This isn’t a malicious 
statement. I say the words of that title to 
myself each day in trying to teach people 
to write; and “trying” is the proper word, 
for writing is trying, is fitting and joining, 
and then disassembling and trying in new 
ways until the best way becomes apparent. 
We have to teach the difficulty by doing the 
difficult. It is hard to write, but it is harder 
not to, insofar as teaching is concerned. I 
am not a writer but a teacher who needs to 
write in order to teach well. 

In our writing classes we do not have set 
assignments in the usual sense of the word. 
We agree on a minimum number of words 
to be written in a semester, and even that is 
flexible, and the instructor writes the mini- 
mum as well as the students. Results? A 
chastened instructor, and a more under- 
standing instructor, one humble with his 
medium, and one who is possibly a better 
instructor than he was before he tried lead- 
ing rather than pushing. I used to admire 
Joe Cronin when he managed the Boston 
Red Sox. When a pinch hitter was required, 
Cronin inevitably placed himself on the spot 
by stepping to the plate, and by so doing 
made a pretty fair country hitter out of 
himself. Taking a page out of Joe’s book | 
lay it on the line every week in a book re- 
view column I write for the Pittsfield Ad- 
vertiser, our local paper. My audience is 
small but dedicated (I have the uneasy feel- 
ing they read me with Fowler’s Usage in one 
hand, and a Harbrace Handbook in the 
other) ; if I should split an infinitive (and I 
have, thanks to a typographical error) , the 
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repercussions make the splitting of the atom 
sound like a dull pop. But when I con- 
sciously write a sentence fragment and my 
wolves growl, then I go to work and teach 
the permissiveness of a fragment when used 
for emphasis, with examples from Wolfe 
and Eliot. 

I write, and produce about eight radio 
shows a year, and a few articles a year for 
state and national publications, not because 
I am a writer but because I am a teacher 
and this writing gives the people I would 
teach a reason for listening to me. We have 
a ground in common then that equalizes 
what we are trying to do. They look, they 
criticize, and, most important, they ask; 
they ask me, and ask themselves. And they 
listen, because we are reaching for the 
same things and are aware together of how 
good is the hardness of the working; how 
sweet is the smell of the ink; and how truly 
fine is knowing the fullness the writing re- 
turns into the self. 

The papers turned in for discussion in 
our writing classes are undoubtedly the 
sloppiest papers ever presented anywhere. 
We write the body of our work in black 
ink and then interlard in red ink questions 
and comments for ourselves and our readers 
as we write. Typical of such comments was 
the remark in red ink by one boy who 
underlined a sentence at the end of quite 
a block of prose and noted, “It took you a 
page and a half to say this.” I am proud of 
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these untidy papers, for, unlike painters who 
sometimes smear their medium on them- 
selves, we are learning to smear our medium 
with ourselves. Rewriting is accepted as a 
natural consequence, and final drafts be- 
come meaningful and important. 

You may well say that it is possible to 
teach a person to play the piano without 
being a practicing pianist or to teach Boyle's 
law without having worked on the atom 
bomb, yet wouldn't your teaching be a more 
desirable and creative thing if you were and 
had? And it is within your power, in the 
teaching of writing, to write. No one expects 
that you will prove to be a Hemingway, but 
one expects that you can write a better para- 
graph than a high-school senior, and if you 
can’t you had better begin to ask yourself 
some serious questions. 

There are many interesting by-products 
and fringe benefits, both instructive and 
profitable, in this writing-teaching tech- 
nique that, while incidental to the method, 
will prove rewarding in unexpected ways. 
But more important is the urgency of the 
war for human minds, where teaching has 
passed the point of no return and we are 
committed to total teaching. We must bury 
our hands and our arms and all of ourselves 
in our work, and our ivory towers must be- 
come the workshops of our world. It is no 
longer merely desirable that we produce 
writers capable of using the weapon of 
language; it is essential. 


Schoolmen, consequently, if they conceive of values in an orderly way, will have to insist that the 
humanizing courses in a curriculum get no short shrift, even for a while. The instrumental aspects of 
man’s going forward incline toward making themselves the whole show. Implicit tendencies frequently to 
equate scientific progress with all progress are never far from the surface. Any wise educator knows that 
it is easy to induce lopsided growth. A people maturing along many fronts may advance more deliberately. 
There will be plodding stages, ungainliness, interminable delays——Joun P. Leary in Vital Speeches of 


the Day. 











THE CULT OF ANTI-INTELLEC- 
TUALISM: Motorcycle jackets and basket- 
ball have greater appeal and acceptance 
than book jackets and study. A climate of 
anti-intellectualism exists. This conclusion 
was reached by M. L. Levy, an executive of 
the General Electric Company. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Levy, does not mean failure 
to show European-style personal deference 
to teachers and scholars. Rather is meant 
the lack of respect for what the teacher and 
scholar represent—the failure of individ- 
uals, regardless of their own ability, to 
marvel at what man’s mind can do and has 
done and to desire to emulate, to whatever 
degree possible, those who earnestly apply 
their mental ability. These expressions 
were contained in an article with the in- 
triguing title, ‘““The Sheer Joy of Learning,” 
which appeared in the May, 1958, issue of 
The Freeman. 

Criticizing our educational system has 
become a most popular pastime, particu- 
larly for the layman. Everyone seems to be 
getting into the act. And, in most cases, the 
blame for creating this climate of anti- 
intellectualism is placed upon the schools 
and the teachers. However, George B. 
Leonard, Jr., in an article which appeared 
in the June 10, 1958, issue of Look maga- 
zine, suggested a somewhat different point 
of view. 

He feels the critics have selected the 
wrong target for their major attacks. If the 
schools are to upgrade their intellectual con- 
tent (and educators and critics alike feel that 
they should), no superficial revamping of 
theory and method will do. Mainly what is 
needed is for parents and other voters to 
take a new look at their own attitudes to- 
ward intellectual and cultural activities. 
. . « The schools are, and always will be, 
exactly what the people make them, accord- 
ing to Mr. Leonard. 


— vents & Opinion —~ 
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SOME PROCLAMATIONS FROM A 
CRITIC: Now, take the case of an econo- 
mist who undertakes a broad analysis of 
public school education. You can expect 
a barrage delivered broadside. This is what 
happened when Mark M. Jones, a consult- 
ing economist, addressed a group of teach- 
ers last spring. In discussing what is wrong 
with public school education, Mr. Jones 
listed ten such wrongs in the following 
order: 

1. It is not keyed to national strategy. 

2. It does not concentrate sufficiently on 
preparation of the individual for life as a 
responsible participating citizen in a consti- 
tutional republic founded on self-govern- 
ment and private capitalism. 

g- It has no adequate rationale for the 
program of education—one which selects or 
concentrates on the minimum essentials. 
The present program extends over entirely 
too many subjects. 

4. It relies entirely on compulsory financ- 
ing through tax support instead of limit- 
ing compulsory financing through taxation 
to that part of the program of education 
which consists of the minimum essentials. 

5. It has drifted away from a sifting 
process under which each person would be 
allowed to stay in school only to the point 
warranted by his own potential and per- 
formance. 

6. It does not sufficiently foster develop- 
ment of leadership as a primary objective. 

7. It does not sufficiently generate creative 
thinking. 

8. It does not concentrate on essentials, 
but tends to become more and more diffuse 
in every respect. 

g. It appears to have lost sight of the 
function of discipline and particularly from 
the standpoint of formation of character. 

10. As a rule, entirely too much money 
raised compulsorily through taxation | is 
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spent on public school education. Money 
will not create or buy character and ability 
any more than a nation can buy friends 
with so-called foreign aid. 

After having levied these charges (tradi- 
tional platitudes with an economic twist), 
Mr. Jones proceeded to allocate responsi- 
bility for such a situation. To his credit, he 
blamed everyone. This is what he said: 

The heaviest single charge for responsi- 
bility would be made against parents. This 
is because they do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to education to function properly as 
any intelligent consumer of a product or 
service should. The second charge would 
be made against the members of school 
boards or school directors who have as yet 
generated no adequate system of program- 
making for public school education. The 
third would be against teachers and their 
various associations for assuming that they 
should have the initiative in the formation 
and determination of policy with respect to 
public school education. The fourth would 
be against the economic and business leaders 
of each local community who take public 
school education entirely for granted and 
fail to give it the attention necessary to 
assure that it will meet the needs of the 
community. 


CELEBRATING A DECADE OF SERV- 
ICE: The Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation observes its tenth anniversary this 
month. Its entire program is directed to- 
ward the development of a citizenry suffi- 
ciently familiar with economic theory and 
the practice of economic analysis to deal 
with economic problems and issues effec- 
tively. 

Those who wish to know more of the 
functions of this Council may do so by 
addressing their inquiries to 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


KNOW YOUR CAPITAL CITY: This, 
in fact, is the title of a booklet recently 
brought up to date by the United States 
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Office of Education. The booklet touches 
on the planning and growth of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and describes governmental, his- 
torical, cultural, educational, and recrea- 
tional points of interest. This publication 
should be considered a basic primer for the 
thousands of pupils who plan to make 
pilgrimages to our nation’s capital this 
spring. 

Copies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., at 30 cents each. 


TEACHER ASSISTANTS PROVE SUC- 
CESSFUL: Yale University researchers re- 
cently reported that the use of classroom 
assistants in public schools provides in- 
creased educational opportunities for pu- 
pils while allowing teachers to concentrate 
on their professional duties. The schools of 
Fairfield, Connecticut, are co-operating in 
this two-year study. 

Among the conclusions contained in the 
new report on the use of teacher assistants 
were the following: 

1. It relieves the teachers of routine, non- 
professional duties so they will have more 
time for teaching, thus making the job 
more attractive to capable people and 
spreading the competencies of master teach- 
ers for the benefit of more pupils. 

2. It contributes to the solution of the 
teacher shortage problem by permitting the 
use of larger classes and by promoting re- 
cruitment of more teachers because of 
better teaching conditions. 

3. It improves the quality of teaching by 
program enrichment and by providing op- 
portunities for more attention to individ- 
uals and small groups of pupils. 

4. It will allow greater freedom for teach- 
ing and more individual pupil activity. 

5. It will improve the professional status 
of teachers by identifying professional tasks 
and encouraging teachers to specialize in 
them. 

JosepH GREEN 














Homework and Home-Study Conditions 


By EDWARD BRAINARD 


NINE OUT OF TEN EIGHTH GRADERS attend- 
ing a Billings, Montana, junior high school 
actually study on school assignments at 
home, according to a recent survey. The 
survey and following statements provoked 
two pertinent questions. If schools assign 
homework, their students’ homes must have 
certain basic conditions which are con- 
ducive to proper study. Without such con- 
ditions, schools actually foster poor study 
habits by assigning homework. The ques- 
tions are: What are the necessary pupil 
home-study conditions? What can the school 
do to improve home-study conditions? 

The first question recently confronted a 
group of teachers at the Lincoln Junior 
High School in Billings. This is how the 
problem was stated: “If our pupils are to 
receive homework, what study conditions 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


American parents of school-age youth 
usually have a genuine concern about 
homework. Most of the time, they are 
not so bothered about such technicali- 
ties as the nature and amount of the as- 
signment as they are in insisting that 
the homework be done. Pupils often 
are asked: Have you done your home- 
work? When will you do it? How can 
you study with the radio on? Why don’t 
you sit up when you study instead of 
lying on the floor? Why do you have to 
use the telephone all the time to check 
on homework? And so on. It's no secret 
that homework is the cause of some 
contention in parent-children relation- 
ships. In this article, the author dis- 
cusses one aspect of homework—a place 
conducive to good study. He was on the 
faculty of Lincoln Junior High School, 
Billings, Montana, and is now with the 
public schools of Jefferson County, 
Colorado. 
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are necessary before we can expect them to 
study at home?” 

A check of the literature on homework 
revealed that no satisfactory list of funda- 
mental home-study conditions was available. 
Therefore, the teachers established a set of 
conditions which they believed a pupil 
must have for home study. From a list out- 
lining a wide range of conditions, each 
teacher indicated those items which he be- 
lieved were essential standards for satis- 
factory home study. The standards obtained 
established a set of basic conditions neces- 
sary for pupil home study. Teachers elimi- 
nated from the list conditions that were 
desirable but not necessary for home study, 
as well as those they considered below a 
minimum standard. 

The standards selected at Lincoln High 
School show that if a pupil is expected to 
study on school assignments at home he 
should have: 


(1) A definite study location. 

(2) A desk or table for his use. 

(3) A study location free from major 
distractions—if not a separate room, at 
least a quiet area in his home. 

(4) Freedom from loud noises or talking 
and other distractions by family members. 

(5) Freedom from home emotional 
stresses. 

(6) No distraction from radio or tele- 
vision. 

(7) A dictionary. 

(8) Time for his homework and indi- 
vidual interests. 

(9) A complete understanding of his 
assignments and processes involved so they 
can be completed without continual assist- 
ance of family members. 


These standards became the basis of a 
survey on the home-study conditions of 
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334 eighth graders attending this junior 
high school. The purpose was to learn if 
these students’ homes met these standards. 
For each standard, there was a group that 
did not have the necessary condition exist- 
ing in their homes. The number of pupils’ 
homes not meeting each standard ranged 
from approximately one out of every ten to 
about five out of every ten. 

What can the school do to improve pupil 
home-study conditions? 

In the first place, a program is needed 
which will make both parents and pupils 
aware of the basic conditions necessary for 
proper home study. In the accomplishment 
of this aim, the following ideas may be use- 
ful: devoting P.T.A. meetings to this topic, 
and emphasizing the conditions necessary 
for proper home study in the student hand- 
book, in community and school newspapers, 
in the letter to parents, and during parent- 
teacher conferences which may be sched- 
uled during the year. 

Second, activities designed to help pupils 
improve their home-study conditions or en- 
vironments should become a part of the 
home-room program. These activities should 
guide each pupil into an examination of his 
home, with the purpose of selecting the 
best possible study location. An example of 
such an activity is the following check list 
pertaining to the minimum essentials for 
home study. Using this tool, the junior- 
high-school pupil can analyze his present 
and other possible places of study. In ad- 
dition, teachers can gain valuable informa- 
tion about each pupil's home-study condi- 
tions. 
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How Does Your Home-Study Place Rate? 

1. I have a definite or special place where I do 
my homework. Yes No 

2. In this special place I have a desk or table and 
good lighting. Yes No 

3- My study place is quiet. I am not disturbed 
by my family, loud noises, and other bothersome 
distractions. Yes No 

4- I have the use of a dictionary when I study. 
Yes No 

5- I listen to the radio when I study. Yes No 

6. I watch television when I study. Yes No 

7. I ask my teachers for help when I do not 
understand my assignments. Yes No 

8. I have available time for my homework. Yes 
No 


Your Score: If you answered the first four and the 
last two statements “yes,” and statements five and 
six “no,” you have a perfect score. If you do not 
have a perfect score, discuss these statements with 
your parents and teachers. Try to obtain a study 
place that has a perfect rating. 


Another home-room activity might con- 
sist of a list of questions which, after group 
discussion, each pupil can answer in an 
attempt to locate the best place of study. 
Three sample questions are: “Where is the 
best place in my home for study?” “What 
distractions should I avoid when studying?” 
and “What materials, reference books, and 
furniture do I need when I study?” 

As the basis of an informal survey of 
pupil home-study conditions, a school may 
find it desirable to use the list of minimum 
home-study standards developed at the 
Lincoln Junior High School. Such a survey 
will help the staff determine the general 
nature of their students’ home-study con- 
ditions. It will also locate individuals with 
inadequate study conditions. 


The learning process must be creative of meaningful knowledge—not unrelated facts which are filed 
away in the vast storage facilities of the human mind, but information which is thoroughly understood 
and related to experience as well as to other meaningful information. Information that is acquired with- 
out thorough understanding is useless to the person who must go out in the world and face its problems.- 


Pau. Rosenrep in the Educational Forum. 








Understanding the Pupil 


By GEORGE ESPER 


WHEN TEACHERS SURVEY educational ma- 
terial, they find such phrases as, “You have 
to take the whole child, and you have to 
take him where he is”; “there are no prob- 
lem children, but children with problems.” 
We attend meetings and lectures and are 
bombarded by punch phrases like these. 
They are used over and over, until they 
have a connotation of their own. We ask 
ourselves, “What are they talking about? 
What is a whole child? How do you know 
where he is? " 


Why the Whole Child? 


How did this idea of consideration of the 
whole child come about? Many years ago, 
there arose in the field of psychology the 
Gestalt school, which attacked the atom- 
istic approach of the behavioristic concepts 
of the study of behavior. A piece of a puzzle 
makes little sense by itself, but when fitted 
with the other pieces it becomes a picture 
and has meaning. This is what the Gestalt 
school propounded. The mere observation 
of a person's behavior in one given situation 
does not give a true picture of the indi- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We remember that Lorene Fex used 
to say that in the final analysis good 
teaching is an act of friendship. The 
substance of this idea can be stated in 
psychological terminology or in cur- 
rently fashionable phrases. However, 
understanding between teacher and 
pupil is not likely to develop unless 
there is a good measure of friendliness. 
The foregoing is a comment that per- 
tains to, but does not necessarily re- 
flect, the point of view expressed by the 
author, who is guidance counselor at 
Sauquoit Valley Central School, Sau- 
quoit, New York. 





vidual’s behavior. We must fit all the pieces 
to get the whole picture. One tiny bit of the 
puzzle doesn’t make sense. 

How do we go about considering the 
child as a whole? In our classroom we have 
the whole physical child. We observe this 
child in a learning situation. The learning 
situation we can control to an extent, but 
the child brings individual differences to 
this situation. We take cognizance of the 
individual variation and vary our teaching 
to satisfy the personal differences. In other 
words, we are varying one variation to meet 
another variation. How much varying shall 
we do? Are we teaching the average child 
only? What is the answer? 

Yes, we have to take the child where he is, 
educators tell us. If we don’t take the child 
where he is, where can we start? Can we 
put him where we want him to be in time 
and space of learning? To presuppose any 
other attributes of the child causes frustra- 
tion for the teacher and the student. Is the 
location of the child to be found by a trial- 
and-error method, or by the use and evalua- 
tion of the testing technique? There doesn’t 
seem to be any hard, fast, conclusive rule 
in dealing with individual differences. Hu- 
man behavior can be vague, obtuse, and 
such a puzzle that psychology itself is 
loaded with concepts and theory. 


Child with a Problem 


Reference to the “problem child” is an 
expression which has declined in usage. 
Now we refer to him as a “child with a 
problem.” We have changed the wording 
for labeling’s sake, but wonder about the 
incidence of the children with problems. 
Have we depreciated their ranks? How can 
we help the child that is brought to our 
attention by his nonconforming behavior? 
If a child has a problem, we find what the 
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problem is, correct it, and the student is 
right as rain. Because of the many factors 
involved, it is difficult to find the cause of 
malbehavior. 

The child’s problem can be likened to a 
triangle. At the peak is located the problem, 
the focal point, while the cause is found at 
the base of the triangle. When we look for 
etiology of the problem, we find it spread 
out. There doesn’t seem to be any point-to- 
point relationship. It requires a tedious, 
exhaustive search. 

Is the teacher’s problem a hopeless one? 
We don’t think it is. We may not be techni- 
cians or have all the time in the world to 
give each child individual attention, but 
there are some things we can do. 


Words We Understand 


Let us stop fooling ourselves with fancy 
terminology. Instead of jargon, some of the 
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good old words would be more appropriate 
and meaningful. For instance, change the 
phrase “the whole child” to “understand 
the child.” To understand means to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the subject. 
In place of the term “take the child where 
he is,” use the word “patience.” The patient 
teacher usually is undisturbed by obstacles, 
delays or failures, or student shortcomings. 
In most cases we aren’t equipped to search 
out the problem of the child. A little affec- 
tion can go a long way in cushioning many 
a problem. By affection is meant the interest 
shown by the teacher in the student's every- 
day happenings. When our authors speak 
of understanding, patience, and affection, 
we know what they mean. Add the in- 
gredients understanding, patience, and af- 
fection together, and you can stew up a 
potent brew for the well-rounded growth of 
any child. We don’t need the tricky phrases. 


Occupational Restrictions 


What are some of the restrictions to free occupa- 
tional choice? Moving full speed ahead is the grow- 
ing professionalization of work of all kinds at aany 
levels. More and more refinements of work a tivity 
are compressed into molds of specialization, thus 
narrowing the range of application and restricting 
mobility. . . . 

Because professionalization, in most instances, 
requires specific educational preparation, individuals 
are forced into early commitment to a definite edu- 
cational™plan. Their financial and time investment 
in training covering fairly long periods discourages 
any later major shifts in types of work. 

Their entry into an occupation will depend first 
upon admission to the school offering that training. 
Equally discouraging, in some cases, are age limits 
for admission to training. 

There are other limiting factors. Schools offering 
educational training are dependent upon accrediting 
agencies for approval of their curricula. They must 
be in a position to finance a qualified teaching staff 
and to provide adequate laboratory or field work 
experience in many cases. These conditions limit 
the number of approved schools, which makes them 


geographically inaccessible because of the distant 
location and the cost of travel involved. 

Employers restrictions, too, sometimes are im- 
posed on prospective applicants on rather arbitrary 
grounds. Their arbitrary restrictions for a given job 
may, in turn, affect the curricula of educational in- 
stitutions. Some employer specifications, such as 
level of education, age, sex, past experience, may be 
only utopian hopes, not realistic expectations. Per- 
haps guidance workers should keep a close watch 
on the reasonableness of the employer specifications 
for the job applicants they send out. 

The crafts and skilled trades have their own 
methods of control, primarily through limiting the 
numbers undertaking apprenticeship. 

Finally, there are the limitations of native en- 
dowment of aptitudes and certain self-imposed re- 
quirements related to occupational choice, such as 
special preference as to working conditions or no- 
tions of prestige assigned to specific jobs. These 
factors have long been recognized by vocational 
counselors and placement officers as they ply their 
art.—EmiLy CHERvENIK in the Vocational Guidance 


Quarterly. 











PROPHETS ON THE EDUCATIONAL SCENE in 
postsputnik America who attract the most 
attention invariably deal with the new 
necessity for (a) increasing the curriculum 
content in terms of science, mathematics, 
and—from some quarters—languages; and 
(6) a bold, new look at the methods by 
which such learning is supposed to be 
achieved. 

The first category requires little elabora- 
tion; although presently there still is a 
goodly amount of backing and filling about 
“white horses and black horses,” level- 
headed people will admit the advisability of 
a thorough and fairly extensive re-evalua- 
tion. In the second instance, it is not so 
simple. On the one hand are found the 
advocates of a discipline approach a la John 
Locke, and on the other a humanistic slant 
which handles the classics and such in a 
post-Renaissance manner. 

One could argue that the implications of 
both of these methods are vitiated by the 
history of the great American experiment in 
free, mass education. However, this paper 
is not designed to be controversial, so we 
shall let that matter pass. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In his letter accompanying the manu- 
script, the author wrote, “I hope that 
you will accept this little piece. Clear- 
ing House has always been broad 
minded.” To which we say, we hope so. 
Some —— believe that many juve- 
niles have too much time on their 
hands. Even so, it is doubtful if there 
would be wide agreement on the pro- 
posals advanced in the article for dy- 
namic youth organization. The writer 
is associate professor of education, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula. 





Total Organization of Youth 


By KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
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There is yet another angle. 

The various studies in comparative edu- 
cation that recently have been coming across 
the board suggest a third factor, This, fre- 
quently, has been lost sight of in the heat of 
the discussion engendered by the sometime 
partisan consideration of the aforemen- 
tioned items. It is, of course, the influence 
of—and the significance of—the great na- 
tional myths in the creation of the patiern 
adopted in foreign countries—some of them 
our “friends” and others our “opponents.” 

Again here are two rubrics: (a) the exist- 
ence of national cultures or histories which 
invariably give sense and direction to edu- 
cation in a given country; and (6) the 
existence of—or development of—the na- 
tional myth which accompanies the system 
or rather gives it compulsion and depth as 
well as direction. 

In studying comparative education, one 
is immediately struck by the special im- 
portance attributed to youth groups by 
national ministries of education although 
this special awareness of the potential in, 
and the necessity for, properly bending the 
twig is not really news to us. Nor are the 
organizations themselves; too well known to 
suffer repetition here are the names, the 
special age brackets, and the frankly un- 
veiled goals of the Balilla, Hitler Jugend, 
or Komsomol. (1) 

The existence of these groups is—or was— 
always coupled with the version of the na- 
tional myth in favor with the ruling elite. 
Thus, a group of Balilla boys bearing guns 
and flags, answering the call, “To Rome! 
To Rome!” becomes both an ideological pic- 
ture and a supercharged use of the national 
myth (at least as refurbished by Benito 
Mussolini). 

Much more than the bending of a twig is 
visible here. The whole tree is exposed. 
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Of course, we are intelligent about such 
things, for purposes that formerly seemed 
only fortuitous or coincidental have re- 
cently been revealed. Ernst Cassirer, in The 
Myth of the State, has this to say: “Myth 
does not arise solely from intellectual proc- 
esses; it sprouts forth from deep human 
emotions. . . . [Yet] myth cannot be de- 
scribed as bare emotion because it is the 
expression of emotion. The expression of a 
feeling is not the feeling itself—it is emotion 
turned into an image. . . . What hitherto 
was dimly and vaguely felt assumes a defi- 
nite shape. .. .” (2) 

This is a principle which must be ac- 
cepted and observed in the creation of a 
concentration of national feeling and action. 
Unfortunately, general thinking has asso- 
ciated the principle with the tactics of 
“totalitarian” countries or with the special 
states of mind achieved during the urgency 
of war or national survival. But indeed if 
any state is to survive, its bare existence 
depends solely on this factor. History and 
legend show this so incessantly that a repe- 
tition of instances is unwarranted. 

Several years ago Willis E. Pratt wrote an 
article for School and Society titled, “The 
Fascists Can Teach Us a Thing or Two.” 
(3) In Italy the entire school program was 
organized to conform to a pattern set by the 
minister of education. The physical educa- 
tion department was the only exception. 
Its direction was made the joint responsi- 
bility of the minister of education and the 
minister of war. As mentioned above, the 
youth groups played their part well. During 
a period of twenty-five years the Fascists 
changed the characteristics of the Italian 
people. 

Would such a shift be too unacceptable 
to the American people? Who has not read 
The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit or heard 
of David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd? 
The term “other-directedness,” so current in 
American personality interpretation today, 
is Riesman’s. (4) Moreover, the reality as 
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well as the concept appears to be quite pop- 
ular. 

And while there are those who look 
upon the myth which has produced this 
strange new direction in American life as 
the brain child of Madison Avenue, there 
are those to whom such a fine point makes 
absolutely no difference. 

Myth being what it is, and the temper of 
the American people—at least the reports 
show—being as it is, why not adopt a more 
positive program for American youth? 
Meant is the total activity of youth, as well 
as that fractional part entailed by the formal 
school. Total organization may be the an- 
swer. 

Many people feel that juveniles have too 
much time on their hands. In addition to 
the rigors of the mental discipline in the 
scientific curriculums proposed, why not 
organize youth groups according to estab- 
lished precedent in other areas of the world? 

For example, Patriotic Order of George 
Washington might do for the very young; 
Lincoln League of America for the older 
boys; the girls may be marshaled under the 
aegis of Dolly Madison or Susan B. Anthony. 
The ritual and goal in each order needs no 
elaboration; it would be inherent. Indeed 
these could be semimilitary organizations; 
it is said that such tactics appeal to the 
young; the total defense factor should be 
considered also. 

This is enough. One easily sees how it 
could go. And let no one doubt the effective- 
ness of the plan. It has been proved al- 
ready. 

However, there may be a better way. 
Surely the myth factor in American history 
can be used to better advantage. As Cassirer 
has taught, myth is all-powerful. 
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A Case for Merit Rating 


1. How can the profession retain present teachers, 
attract qualified young blood into its ranks, and 
make teachers’ salaries competitive with those in 
other professions? Can the profession attempt to 
solve these educational problems by demanding 
strict adherence to the minimum-maximum type 
of salary schedule? 

2. Are teachers aware of salary practices in busi- 
ness, industry, and other professions? Are teachers 
interested in finding out how laymen feel about 
teachers salaries? Are teachers acquainted with the 
study conducted by the Ford Foundation, “Teachers 
for Tomorrow,” especially the section dealing with 
weaknesses in the present teachers salary structure? 

3. Is it mot true that many teachers claim that 
merit rating plans recognizing varying degrees of 
performance have been tried to some extent and 
have been known to fail? Does this automatically 
assume that so-called merit rating is bad? Does this 
mean that teachers are not to tackle the task? . . . 

4- Can teachers advocate and teach students that 
our nation’s progress and growth has been stimu- 
lated by a free, competitive enterprise system, and 
yet claim that this is not practical for the teaching 
profession? Can teachers honestly say that competi- 
tion in the classroom (honor rolls, prizes, trophies, 
scholarships, praise, rebuke) encourages better per- 
formance by students and that competition for busi- 
ness and industry is wholesome—and at the same 
time hold it not advisable in the teaching profes- 
sion? 

5. Can the profession, in all honesty, claim that all 
teachers perform their duties and responsibilities in 
a like manner, to the best of their abilities, and in 
perfect harmony with one another? Is it not true 
that in any group one tends to find a few who are 
not performing to desired standards, many per- 
forming competently, and some who handle their 
tasks exceptionally well? 

6. When business and industry can evaluate the 
performance of personnel, including members of in- 
structional staffs, is it not difficult to understand 
why many in the teaching profession frown and 
rebel when evaluation of teacher performance is 
mentioned? Is it not odd that teachers can evaluate 
the performance, work habits, ability, and learning 
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espouse fascism but argues that Americans can 
learn from its tactics. 

(4) Rissman, Davin, in collaboration with GLazer, 
NATHAN, and Denney, Revert. The Lonely 
Crowd, pp. 19-25. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1950. 


of students but claim the process of teaching is too 
complex for evaluation? 

To drop the problem at this point, after raising 
so many questions, would be highly irresponsible 
on my part. Therefore, I should like to take this 
opportunity to present my views regarding a practi- 
cal approach to the plan: 

1. The yardstick for evaluation of teacher per- 
formance should be jointly created by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, board members, and laymen who are 
best qualified and most familiar with personnel 
practices. 

2. The measure of teacher performance should 
deal with the performance of duties and responsi- 
bilities as they pertain to the classroom, school, and 
system. 

8- No yardstick can successfully measure unless 
it is based upon a common denominator. You can- 
not measure apples, pears, and peaches to sclect the 
best orange. Neither can you measure the English 
teacher, the music teacher, and the physical educa- 
tion teacher to determine the performance of a 
mathematics teacher. However, it is feasible to ex- 
amine categories or classifications of like areas with 
some degree of validity and reliability. 

4. Upon completion of tenure requirements, merit 
increments, not based on length of service, should 
be available to members of the profession. These 
increments may be awarded or revoked by mutual 
agreement of the building principal and immediate 
supervisor, with the approval of the superintendent 
of schools and the board of education. 

5. This plan should provide teachers with the 
right to appeal their individual cases to a profes- 
sional board of review established for this purpose. 
The members of the profession must realize that 
ratings, regardless of the degree of objectivity, in- 
volve an element of human judgment, and that all 
teachers cannot achieve better than average per- 
formance. 

If the above mentioned ideas are incorporated in 
a proposed salary plan, then board members and lay 
people will have difficulty in challenging the salary 
plan and thereby depriving the profession of growth, 
stature, and status.—MARTIN BorTnick, Jr, in New 
York State Education. 





The Teacher in a Counseling Role 


By ROBERT C. McKEAN 


COUNSELING IS A SPECIALIZED and highly 
important aspect of the total guidance pro- 
gram of the public school. The counseling 
role requires a sensitive, perceptive person 
and some highly developed special skills. 
Moreover, it carries with it certain personal 
restrictions and obligations. 

School people who are designated as 
counselors patently have accepted these 
attendant responsibilities and are presum- 
ably aware of them. However, classroom 
teachers may sooner or later find them- 
selves faced with the professional decision 
of accepting or rejecting this role, often 
with little knowledge of the implications. 

A situation taken from a case study will 
serve to illustrate: 

One of your students comes in to see you after 
school. He says, “May I talk with you? I am in 
serious trouble and you are the only one I feel I 
can talk to.” You nod assent and he continues, “I've 
got to tell someone. Will you keep what I tell you 
confidential?” 

You reply in the affirmative and he proceeds to 
tell you that he and some of his buddies are plan- 
ning to rob a filling station that same night. He 
asks, “What shall I do?” 

The implications are clear: (a) you have 
accepted his confidence; (b) you have in- 
dicated that you will keep it confidential; 
(c) you have come into possession of some 
information that an illegal act is about to 
be committed; and (d) you have accepted, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is a new twist to an old story. It 
is a sort of problem-solving parable 
rather than a logical approach to dis- 
cussion. It might have been titled, 
“What Would You Do?” The author 
is associate professor, School of Educa- 
is associate professor, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 





as far as he is concerned, the counseling role 
—probably before you realized it. 

As a classroom teacher, what would you 
do? Apparently you might work along one 
of the following lines: 

1. You might keep the confidence invio- 
late and attempt to help the individual see 
that there are, in fact, several alternatives 
for him, each having certain probable con- 
sequences. He would then need to make his 
final decision based on these data. 

2. You might try to dissuade him from 
participating in the robbery and, failing 
this, subsequently report the planned rob- 
bery to the administrative head of the school 
and/or the police. 

Actually, the conflict here seems to be be- 
tween the role of counselor and the role of 
teacher and private citizen. As a private 
citizen, you have a duty to prevent an illegal 
act against society. As a counselor you ac- 
cept a clear and overriding obligation—the 
welfare of the client is paramount. Within 
professional limits, his welfare comes before 
that of society or your own. Thus, only if 
you make the professional decision that it is 
in his best interest to reveal his confidence 
would you do so. 

The consequences of either action are 
fairly certain. If you violate his trust in you, 
you may destroy his faith in professional 
workers and prevent anyone from the possi- 
bility of rehabilitating him. If he is caught 
and sent to the reformatory, he may return 
a confirmed criminal. However, if you do 
not go to the authorities (assuming that he 
decides to go ahead with the action), you 
might be liable as an accessory to the crime. 
In addition to the legal action which might 
be taken against you, the school board may 
feel justified in dismissing you from your 
position. If you had been designated off- 
cially a counselor, some states would not 
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compel you to reveal privileged information 
or hold you liable for it. As a classroom 
teacher, you do not have this benefit. 

It seems imperative for classroom teach- 
ers to understand the nature of the counsel- 
ing role and its attendant obligations and 
restrictions. Some, even though interested in 
helping boys and girls, may find themselves 
unable or unwilling to perform this role be- 
cause of the fear of losing their jobs, a rigid 
set of personal moral standards, inability to 
perform the process role involved, and so 
on. Others may be willing to accept the 
limitations and possible personal jeopardy 
in the interests of the counselee. However, 
all should be aware of the point of decision. 
In the situation described above, the crucial 
point of decision for the teacher came early 
in the interview—when the counselee indi- 
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cated that he was in serious trouble and 
asked that what he said be kept confiden- 
tial. At this point the teacher must (a) tell 
him to go ahead—thus accepting the role of 
counselor; (b) tell him that if what he is 
about to say involves an illegal or immoral 
act, the confidence may have to be revealed 
(a compromise position); or (c) tell him 
that you cannot accept confidences—thus re- 
jecting the role of counselor. 

Many classroom teachers in their day-to- 
day activities find themselves called upon 
to decide—normally in less dramatic situa- 
tions than the one described—whether to ac- 
cept or reject the counseling role. One 
should not quarrel with whatever choice is 
made as long as the teacher involved un- 
derstands clearly the inherent implications 
and demands. 


Family Life Education 


What real effect does our teaching of the im- 
portance of sharing in the family have on our stu- 
dents when the teenager with whom we are working 
knows that he does not regularly participate in 
many of these economic activities or that in their 
family a particular economic activity was the re- 
sponsibility of the father or of the mother but not 
both? Suppose a young woman from the sharing 
Jones family married a young man from the father- 
does-it-by-himself Smith family. What happens to 
the development of a satisfactory division of labor 
within their new developing family if both husband 
and wife expect the pattern of participation in the 
family in which they were reared to be carried over 
into the one that they begin to form on marriage? 

If a secondary teacher in the field of family 
life education teaches that the sharing should be 
mutual, then what is she really saying to the mem- 
bers of her class who come from families in which 
one parent or both dominate the family financial 
behavior? 

To what extent are we to teach as the ideal the 
sharing of responsibility by all family members? 
. .. There are many patterns among families re- 
garding participation in economic activity. Are we 





to teach one pattern—a sharing pattern—or would 
it be wiser to teach that there are many patterns 
and that the important thing is to find a marital 
partner with whom one can work out a pattern of 
participation with which both husband and wife 
can agree? 

In general the participation by members of the 
family in the economic area followed along tradi- 
tional lines; that is, fathers do the activities tradi- 
tionally assigned to them and mothers those that 
have been traditionally in their bailiwicks. Teen- 
agers, even though they soon will be forming their 
own families, see themselves as playing relatively 
little part in family financial affairs. 

When one realizes that these young people do 
not see themselves as regularly participating in 
family economic activity, who is to give them a real 
chance to learn by doing before rather than after 
marriage? 

The data also indicate that the sharing process 
in the economic activity area has not moved as far 
along toward the active participation by several 
family members as much of our family life educa- 
tion literature would lead us to believe.—THEopoRE 
B. JOHANNIS, Jr. in the Coordinator. 


Try Reason with Kids 
or 
Rights and Wrongs 


By A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 
Brooklyn, New York 


I was sitting in my living room, planning some 
schoolwork for the morrow—or trying to—but the 
din of boys playing in my driveway interfered with 
my work, 

I stepped out on my porch and called to them: 
“Boys, go somewhere else and play, will you please?” 

Instead of moving off, they paused long enough 
for one of them to answer, “Why?” 

“You don’t live here. Go play where you live.” 

“Why?” came the same interrogation, followed 
by the argument, “We're not hurting anybody!” 

“You're making too much noise,” I stated, “and 
I don’t want you here!” 

“All right,” declared the eleven-year-old spokes- 
man of the group, “then we won't make so much 
noise.” 

I was put out by the impertinence of today’s 
child. I seemed to remember that when I was a 
youngster and an elder bade us play elsewhere, we 
did not argue—we just moved off. In those days we 
had a decent respect for elders! 

Well, I knew how to put a sudden end to the 
ball playing on my premises without further ex- 
change of words, I would merely back my car out 
of the garage into the driveway. 

I walked off my porch to carry out the decision. 
The boys, thinking I was descending to chase them, 
stopped their game. They did not budge, however. 
They were ready to make a stand of it. 

They were puzzled when I strode past them with- 
out a word. 

“Oh,” the addressed his pals, “I 
know what he’s going to do—he’s going to block 
the driveway with his car.” 

I paused. This was one way, I considered, but 
it wasn't the best way. Couldn't I persuade these 
boys they should move off without antagonizing 
them? 

In other words, couldn't I teach them that my 
position was reasonable? 

“Boys,” I said, turning to them, “I guess you 
think that I'm an old crank who doesn’t like to 
see boys have fun!” 

A couple of the lads nodded as if to convey that 
I had hit the nail on the head. 

“I guess you think that you have rights and that 
T'm trying to deprive you of those rights!” 


“Yes,” the spokesman affirmed, “we got our 
rights. This is a free country. We can play where 
we want to.” 

“It’s a fine thing to stand up for your rights, 
boys,” I agreed. “And don’t forget it—stand up for 
your rights whenever they're endangered.” 

The boys exchanged glances with one another as 
if to say: “What's this guy getting at? Is he for us 
or against us?” 

“Always stand up for your rights, boys,” I re- 
peated—“but don’t stand up for your wrongs!” 

The boys gaped at me. 

“Your playing ball in my driveway happens to 
be one of your wrongs, not one of your rights, and 
therefore when you argue for that you're arguing 
for a wrong thing, not for a right thing.” 

No response. 

Whereupon I continued: “This is my property. 
just as your house is your property. Suppose I came 
onto your property and you didn’t want me there— 
would you have a right to tell me to leave? Would 
1 be wrong if I didn’t leave?” 

A couple of the boys agreed. 

“That's the situation here. This is mine and if 
I don’t want you on what's mine, you should respect 
my wishes even if I do not give you any additional 
reason.” 

“Let's play somewhere else, fellows,” the spokes- 
man said. 

“Wait a minute,” I detained them. “In this case 
I do have a reason beyond the one I've given. I 
was doing some reading and I couldn't concentrate 
on it with your playing in the driveway. It would be 
the same as your doing some important homework 
and your little brother turning on the radio loud 
so that you couldn’t do your homework. It would 
be reasonable for you to request your little brother 
to stop, wouldn’t it?” 

The boys eyed one another for a moment. Then 
one said: “Let's play on the lot at the corner; we 
wouldn't be bothering anyone there.” 

As they trudged off, I resolved not to be arbitrary 
with children, always to try to win them over with 
Teason, 

Whenever those boys saw me after that incident, 
they gave me shy smiles as if they couldn't quite 
comprehend me but yet considered me okay. 
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Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed by 
C. H. Patterson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 458 pages, $6.00. 
Although this is a basic text, it is not a book 

on general counseling techniques. The author 
states in his preface: “It is presumed that the 
reader has had some basic training in counsel- 
ing. We have attempted to deal with the specific 
problems involved in the counseling of the emo- 
tionally disturbed. The reader is expected to 
have a knowledge of the tools of vocational 
counseling, including tests of aptitudes, inter- 
ests, personality, and of the field of occupational 
information.” 

A major contribution of the book is that it 
brings together research related to rehabilita- 
tion counseling. Selected chapter titles indicate 
areas which, to date, have not had systematic 
treatment in the literature of rehabilitation 
counseling: “Past and Present Services in the 
Rehabilitation of the Emotionally Disturbed,” 
“Preparation and Training for Rehabilitation 
Counseling,” “Determining Need and Feasi- 
bility for Vocational Rehabilitation,” “The 
Counseling Interview,” “Selection, Administra- 
tion, and Interpretation of Tests,” “Selecting a 
Vocational Objective,” “Problems of Placement, 
Training, and Follow-Up,” and “Sheltered 
Workshops for the Emotionally Disturbed.” 

Writing out of his own research and experi- 
ence, the author has given us a clear and force- 
ful book. It is perhaps most useful for vocational 
rehabilitation counselors. However, it will pro- 
vide new information and understandings for 
people in industry, in public and private agen- 
cies, and in schools and colleges. Counselors in 
these settings often deal with clients whose emo- 
tional disturbances are severe enough to pose a 
vocational handicap. 

Louts J. CANTON 


Biology: the Living World by Francis D. 
Curtis and JoHN Urpan. ton: Ginn 
and Co., 1958. 704 pages, $4.96. 

This book has a modern, attractive format. 
The illustrations are well selected, and both 
black and white and color are used to advan- 
tage. The notes to the teacher and instructions 
to the student are good. The bird's-eye view of 
biology presented in some eighteen pages should 
arouse student interest. 
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Unit organization is used, and the material is 
covered in eight units. These units are sub- 
divided to cover major problems. Each unit 
focuses attention at its beginning on questions 
to be answered. Self-testing exercises are pro- 
vided. Problems and projects are suggested for 
“applying and extending what you know.” Lists 
of books for reference and leisure reading are 
placed at the end of each unit. A stimulating 
section in each unit is entitled, “Why Not Be- 
come a Naturalist?” Reference is made repeat- 
edly throughout to scientific method and scien- 
tific attitudes, and the inductive approach is 
stressed. Social implications are emphasized. An 
excellent glossary and index are provided. 

Like most other secondary-school textbooks, 
no documentation is made for statements like, 
“One scientist was even able to cause young 
rabbits to develop from unfertilized egg cells” 
(p. 544) and “In one state there is a community 
that fortunately is almost unique. A majority of 
its members are defective in one way or another” 
(p. 590). Little or no reference is made to bio- 
logical journals. It is the reviewer's personal 
opinion that moderate documentation encour- 
ages students to refer to original sources. 

This book should be considered by secondary- 
school teachers of biology who are looking for 
an up-to-date text. Although not furnished to 
the reviewer, study guides, experiments, tests, 
and a teacher’s manual and key are available 
to accompany this text. 

Davi J. Buick 


Science for the Elementary-School Teacher 
(2d ed.) by Geratp S. Craic. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1958. 894 pages, $6.75. 
This book is well written and illustrated and 

would be useful for science teacher training in 

grades 1 through 8. The book describes first 
the child and science, and the place and content 
of science in the elementary school. 

The second, third, and fourth parts, dealing 
with the earth and the universe, life on the 
earth, and energy, would be useful not only to 
the teacher in training but also to the teacher 
who has been teaching and wishes some refresh- 
ing new material with which to work. Simple 
experiments with inexpensive equipment are 
stressed. The text uses very simple science con- 
cepts and increases their complexity through 
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each year of the elementary science sequence. 
The book may be used as a resource for the 
teacher on each unit and contains a good bibli- 
ography for advanced reading. 

Part five includes a course of study for grades 
1-8, with references to the body of the text, and 
should be useful to the teacher who is in a school 
system where no definite science sequence has 
been established or where science has not been 
emphasized. 

Dr. Craig's long experience as a science edu- 
cator for the elementary grades makes him well 
qualified in understanding not only the problems 
but also the opportunities for teaching science 
at the elementary level. 

Joun H. RosENGREN 


Common Sense about Gifted Children by 
WILLARD ABRAHAM. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 268 pages, $3.75. 

A panoramic view of the contemporary edu- 
cational scene for gifted children is presented 
in this book. Rather than a polemic work, this 
is an excellent presentation of the many factors 
involved in promoting the maximum develop- 
ment of gifted children. Under each major head- 
ing the author sketches the various viewpoints. 
Nine chapters fulfill the author's mission of 
pleading for common sense in assisting gifted 
children in their development. Although Abra- 
ham states that “there is no such thing as an ac- 
curate composite of a gifted child” (page 28), 
indirectly he does emphasize that each child 
who is studied will present a pattern of a num- 
ber of excellent qualities. He makes a distinction 
between the gifted and those children who in 
isolation have a kind of talent which would 
classify them in the “genius category.” 

In Chapters I and II, emphasis is given to 
the importance of identifying the gifted chil- 
dren. 

After analyzing a number of definitions of 
giftedness, the author lists thirty signposts of 
giftedness with nine general devices for the 
discovery of giftedness. One of the key ideas of 
the book is that which gives emphasis to process 
in identifying the gifted pupil rather than a 
cross-section analysis of characteristics at one 
period in the person's life: “Brightness does not 
occur suddenly and then disappear at a later 
date just as unexpectedly; instead, it is a quality 
that appears in somewhat obscure form during 
infancy, becomes more obvious and more easily 
noted during childhood and adolescence, and 
continues to provide adult contributions later 
on, in the form of earnings, marital adjustment, 
and accomplishments” (page 38). 
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Some excellent suggestions for parents are 
given in Chapter {II. The author recognizes the 
rights of parents in his analysis of parental | 
techniques for assisting the gifted. His nine 
guides for parents (page 49) are excellent. 

A brief but comprehensive coverage of meth- 
ods of encouraging the gifted in the elementary 
school, in high school, and beyond is given in 
Chapters IV and V. Carefully, in scholarly fash- 
ion, the author takes a look at such topics as 
acceleration, enrichment, grouping, special pro- 
graming, and working programs for the gifted. 
Rather than a dithyrambic plea for one of these 
ways to help the gifted, the author urges the need 
to give careful consideration to a plan for action 
when he states that “no longer can we afford the 
luxury of equality that penalizes our gifted 
children as they progress up the educational 
ladder and frequently topple off. The solutions 
are plentiful, but it will take time of the few to 
encourage action by the many” (page 140). 

A continuation of the theme of these two 
chapters is found in Chapter VI on help for the 
gifted from outside the home and school. In- 
cluded as sources for help are agencies varying 
from specific local community organizations to 
national foundation programs to offices result- 
ing from federally sponsored legislation for 
gifted children. 

For this reviewer, the author comes to the 
core of his thesis when he states that “. . . the 
intimate relationship and learning environment 
created by a child and his teacher are still the 
center of the issue” (page 171). In the ubiqui- 
tousness of teaching, the teacher is the dynamic 
factor to bring to fruition the inflamed curiosity 
of the gifted learner. 

In the next to last chapter, a too often for- 
gotten or underplayed facet of the educational 
program for the gifted—an effective guidance 
program—is discussed. To this reviewer the ques- 
tion arises as to what priority for guidance 
should be given to the gifted. 

Culminating these points on guidance and 
other ideas presented in the book, the author 
concludes with a chapter on “A Time for 
Action.” Here he offers a definite suggestion for 
special high schools for the gifted and a national 
university with branches for the same objective. 
This will cause debate. 

The over-all outstanding feature of this book 
is its complete orientation for the reader to the 
educational program for gifted children. It is a 
source book which should stimulate the reader 
to investigate many of the references. The 
scholarship of coverage together with the spark- 
ling style of writing will attract many teachers, 
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counselors, and parents to a complete reading 
of this book on so vital a topic as “Common 
Sense about Gifted Children.” 

HERMAN J. PETERS 


Management for You by CLEo Fitzsimmons 
and Nett Waurrte. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1958. 422 pages, $4.20. 

Learning the managerial process should not 
be left to chance. Today's economy and modern 
technological developments have altered man’s 
personal resources and rendered choice making 
more complicated. Practice in the techniques of 
management belongs in the modern curriculum. 
Successful and happy living is the result of recog- 
nizing one’s available resources—time, money, 
talents, health, property, and so on; analyzing 
them in terms of needs, wants, values, goals; 
defining wise choices, and behaving accordingly. 

Although the new Lippincott text, Manage- 
ment for You, by Cleo Fitzsimmons and Nell 
White emphasizes management in homemaking 
activities, its fresh approach to self-management 
and family-living techniques makes it valuable 
to all young people. I regret that its emphasis 
limits its usefulness. I recommend that it appear 
on the bookshelf of the guidance waiting room 
so that all teen-agers may peruse it and profit 


from its helpfulness in managing themselves and 
in adjusting to group situations. 

The authors have written the text mindful of 
the value of relating managerial techniques to 
meaningful situations and problems of high- 
school students. The organization is excellent. 
A simple, over-all presentation of the topic is 
given; the available choices are defined so that 
making decisions which satisfy needs and wants 
and which further goals follows logically. To 
give additional experiences in improved man- 
agement, lists titled “Things to Think About” 
are placed at pertinent topic breaks throughout 
each chapter. The format of the text should 
appeal to all high-school pupils. The broad scope 
of the subject of management has been simpli- 
fied and there are no long, unbroken sections of 
text. The book is well illustrated with attrac- 
tive photographs. Special tables and lists make 
for easy reading and comprehension. Above all 
it is down to earth, practical, and therefore of 
value to the slow learner as well as the academi- 
cally superior student. 

There has been a need for such a text as 
Management for You. The skilled teacher will 
find the approach challenging in the teaching of 
consumer buying, time and money management; 
the managerial technique helpful in executing 
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the many department projects and problems. 
There should be a carry-over to self-manage- 
ment and family living and to the more realistic 
understanding of the limitations of cocurricular 
activities. 

Beatrice McKIniey 


Counseling for Personal Adjustment: in 
Schools and Colleges tage McKinney. 
in Co., 1958. 584 


Boston: Houghton Mi 

pages, $6.00. 

This book provides a rather complete portrait 
of modern counseling. Counseling is defined as 
“a process through which one person influences 
by direct contact the attitudes and behavior of 
another.” Counseling has been conceived to be 
client centered but may involve both directive 
and nondirective techniques. 

The book has been designed to reflect more of 
an operational than a theoretical point of 
view. The theory that is introduced is included 
primarily for its orientation and point-of-refer- 
ence values. The entire book is carefully inter- 
larded with illustrations, brief case histories, and 
counselor-client dialogues. These serve to illu- 
minate important principles and on occasion 
might be used to stimulate follow-up discussion 
on the adequacy of counselors’ procedures in 
certain specific instances. 

Attention is given to various counseling tech- 
niques and cognizance is taken of the many 
kinds of problems which arise out of the coun- 
selor’s work. These are varied and relate to 
such problems as referral, ethics, administrative 
relationships, inadequacies of individual coun- 
selors in certain situations because of their own 
previous experiences, and the particular re- 
actions or behavior of the client. Great stress is 
placed upon the necessity to develop an atmos- 
phere of acceptance of the client. The position 
is taken that disciplinary and counseling func- 
tions should be separated, and that it is virtually 
impossible for an individual to serve both roles 
adequately. It is pointed out that an “effective 
counselor relationship is an understanding, ac- 
cepting, nonpunishing, and non-judgmental 
one.” 

The book is scientifically oriented in its ap- 
proach to the problems of dealing with the 
individual. The book does not propose to pre- 
sent “solutions.” It recognizes that in dealing 
with the complexities of the human personality 
one cannot devise a set of operations that will 
be effective in every instance. Thus there must 
remain an element of flexibility in the courses 
of action which are taken. Hence, numerous case 
studies and counselor-client dialogues are pre- 
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sented with no indication that these are neces- 
sarily “the correct ways” to handle certain in- 
dividual cases. 

Any person concerned with educational prob- 
lems or counseling would profit from a detailed 
reading of the book. It should surely provide 
assistance and valuable insights to the neophyte 
counselor or to the counselor in training. 

HERBERT A. SMITH 


Farm Management by LYNN S. ROBERTSON. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. 445 
pages, $4.40. 

Farm management in these times, character- 
ized by the cost-price squeeze, has to be regarded 
as a prime factor in the happy and successful 
conduct of the farm business. True, a textbook 
is but a tool. Tools we can examine and select. 
As one who uses these tools of the teaching pro- 
fession, I feel it is important to select those 
which will best do the job that challenges us 
daily. 

Lynn S. Robertson, the author of Farm Man- 
agement, has built a very usable tool for the 
following reasons: 

1. It is new and up to date, published this 
year, 1958. I like its fresh, new, and modern ap- 
pearance. The pictures, graphs, and data are 
current and make an immediate appeal to 
pupils. 

We too often forget that our students for 
the most part have not lived long enough to 
appreciate old data, even though the principles 
illustrated may be just as valid for teaching. 

2. The text is written so that it is readily un- 
derstandable to oftentimes impatient young 
farm lads. 

§- The organization into units, which are fur- 
ther subdivided into chapters, makes it easy to 
use and provides a logical sequence in presenta- 
tion. 

4. Each chapter is followed by “Suggestions 
for Further Study.” These items, I believe, are 
of considerable value to the teacher for organiz- 
ing his lesson plans. 

5- Each chapter also is followed by a list of 
references. These references are an aid to the 
busy teacher as well as to the thorough student. 

6. The text is comprehensive in scope, so 
that it finds application in wide regions of the 
United States farm scene. 

Finally, as a craftsman selects his tools with 
infinite care and careful appraisal, he would 
be somewhat less than careful if he failed to 
appraise this work and get the feel of a good 
new farm management text. 


Hersert Baum 
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Home Economics: Careers and Homemak- 
ing by Oxive A. HALt. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. 301 pages, 
$4.25. 

Home Economics: Careers and Homemaking 
fills a pressing need which has been in existence 
for some time. It presents an over-all picture of 
home economics in a manner to excite a greater 
interest among young women who might other- 
wise continue to think of it as “cooking and 
sewing.” This book will no doubt be eagerly 
received by those teaching college orientation 
courses as well as persons in guidance. 

Miss Hall has afforded an insight into the 
importance of higher education for women and 
the place of home economics therein. There fol- 
lows a brief history of the growth of home 
economics. One of the strengths of the book is 
a compilation of the varied positions open for 
one holding a bachelor’s degree in home eco- 
nomics. Homemaking is emphasized as one of 
the most rewarding. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages for each position as well as personal char- 
acteristics deemed necessary are discussed. 

The great need for research and the satisfying 
contribution to be made in research are pointed 
up for any student interested in these phases of 
the field. College students will also find the in- 
formation regarding graduate work and oppor- 
tunities for foreign service worth noting. 

The organization of the book should be ap- 
pealing to both teacher and student. The author 
has outlined points and compiled material into 
glossaries whenever possible. Selected references 
and questions for further investigation are given 
at the end of each section. 

The presentation is written in‘an extremely 
interesting manner on the senior-high or college 
freshman level. Home Economics: Careers and 
Homemaking represents a pioneer effort to 
picture home economics as a rewarding and 
necessary field, particularly to young women on 
the brink of selecting a profession. 

KATHARINE B. HALL 


Plays for Players and a Play Production 
Guide collected, arranged, and edited by 
Verne E. Powers. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1957. 672 pages; cloth- 
bound—$4.00, paperbound—$3.00. 

Few people realize how rapidly young people 
grow in human understanding through drama. 
Whether the participation is on the stage or in 
the audience, the results are beneficial if the 
subject matter is worthy. 

Therein lies the main value of this volume; 
the material is excellent. It is varied, clean, 
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modern, running the gamut of current themes. 
A partial list of the contents should indicate 
how ample is the opportunity for any amateur 
group: The Shoemaker’s Wife adapted by David 
Thompson (a classic farce), Lawyer Lincoln by 
Betty Smith and Chase Webb (an American his- 
torical comedy), Hold onto Your Hat by Norma 
Forman Righter (a comedy-drama), Speed, Bon- 
nie Boat by Nancy Wallace (a character comedy), 
Miracle of the Madonna by Robert St. Clair (a 
drama of a modern Christmas), Proof of a Man 
by Charles R. Love (a contemporary tragedy), 
and The Wall by Verne Powers (a play with 
poetic overtones). 

The introduction by John Chapman “stimu- 
lates the reader into wanting to do something 
about them.” The simple directions and the 
reasonable royalties bring production within the 
range of every group. Anyone can do if he 
studies, for instance, the illustration for the 
Disappearance of Leprechaun. The music is 
there also. Sound effects for the tense drama, 
Steps from Beyond by Jay Reid Gould, are 
described in detail: wind machine and surf. 
There are over a hundred pages of Play Pro- 
duction, not vague generalities but specific, vital 
illustrated essentials. A classified bibliography 
and a comprehensive index complete this well- 
named volume. 

Mattie SHARP BREWER 


Basic General Mathematics by MARGARET 


JoserH and Mitprep Kerrrer. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 458 
pages, $3.52. 

The authors state that the text was written to 
serve the needs of secondary-school pupils who 
do not wish to study a traditional course in 
algebra, and to offer basic instruction adapted 
to their level of maturity and interest. 

For those seeking a first-class text to meet the 
needs described above, it is recommended they 
give this book careful consideration. The re- 
viewer was favorably impressed by the choice 
of the material covered and the adequate prob- 
lem material. The book is well illustrated with 
teaching illustrations and line drawings. There 
is a wide range of topics to suit the needs of any 
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class, and a choice of topics can be made with- 
out interfering with the continuity. 

The authors have skillfully developed each 
chapter, using a vocabulary which should be 
understandable to the student. The explana- 
tions are clear cut, and the step-by-step discus- 
sion of problems in the class exercises is such that 
the student should be able to follow them easily. 
There are chapter reviews which bring to- 
gether the work covered in each chapter. In 
addition, there are very good cumulative review 
tests throughout the book. The format of the 
book is attractive. 

A teacher will find this text easy to use, and 
the pupil will find it learnable. 

ALFRED J. WIESMANN 


Administration and Organization of the 
Guidance Program by Dean C. ANDREW 
and Roy DeVert Wittey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 330 pages, 
$4.50. 

This book warrants careful consideration by 
school superintendents and school principals 
who are in search of a better understanding of 
the services their schools should fur- 
nish. It presents several organizational plans for 


consideration. This allows the administrator 
latitude in his choice of the plan to meet the 
professional needs. 

The basic needs for guidance are very realis- 
tically and factually presented. The responsi- 
bility for meeting these needs rests appropriately 
on the shoulders of the administrators. How 
comfortably they wear these duties will be 
directly related to the time and manner in 
which they are supported. 

No text on the administration of guidance 
services would be complete if it neglected the 
occupational information service. At a time 
when youngsters are being called upon to make 
wiser choices from a wider range of occupations, 
this phase of the guidance program takes on 
great significance. 

Too much cannot be said for the necessity 
for evaluating the guidance services. The criteria 
which serve as a basis for this function are well 
developed for both the elementary and second- 
ary level. 

The personnel and administrative staff will 
also be pleased with the helpful suggestions 
which are given for correctly interpreting the 
functions of guidance to the parents, faculty, 
school citizenry, and the students. 

Maurice L. Perit 
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General Office Practice by Frep C. ARCHER, 
Raymonp F. Brecker, and Joun C. 
Frakes. New York: G Publishing Di- 
vision, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 
504 pages, $3.64. 

Written from the businessman's point of 
view, General Office Practice is a text that the 
instructor will find easy to teach and the pro- 
spective officeworker easy to understand. In 
pointing up the many advantages of office em- 
ployment and the qualifications necessary for 
success—personality, skills, and human rela- 
tions—the introductory chapters provide excel- 
lent motivation. The major part of the text 
covers the duties assumed by clerks, typists, and 
general officeworkers, many of which are pre- 
sented through the medium of the various units 
of a business; for example, the office mail unit, 
the filing unit, the personnel unit, and so on. 
Thus the student develops an understanding of 
the work of the unit as a whoie and also learns 
about each of the duties performed in the unit. 
A final chapter serves as a blueprint for select- 
ing and applying for a job. 

An outstanding feature of General Office 
Practice is the division of each chapter into 
short parts, eaci. part followed by questions on 
the text material and some practical office proj- 
ects. At the end of each chapter, remedial prac- 
tice is given in the skills of speaking, writing, 
and arithmetic and an opportunity provided 
students to think about human relations in 
business through the medium of special case 
problems. 

Since the “you” approach of the generously 
illustrated text places the student immediately in 
the office environment, General Office Practice 
should help him considerably in bridging the 
gap between school and office. 

Eunice L. MILLER 


Our American Government Today by 
Epirn E. STarRATr and Morris LEwen- 
STEIN. Englewood Cliffs, “~ * Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. 516 pages, $4.48. 

The authors of this text have set as their goal 
the development of an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the basic principles underlying our 
democratic way of life. They have succeeded ad- 
mirably, first, in emphasizing the role of the 
people essential to our process of government, 
and, second, in stressing concepts underlying 
our kind of government. 

In this text, there are eight units. Each unit 
consists of a number of chapters. Several of these 
units may be combined to make up a shorter 
course, although the book has been designed for 
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a year’s course. For example, the authors suggest 
that units 2, 3, 4, and 5 might make up a hallf- 
year course. 

The book is well illustrated with many charts, 
pictures, and graphs. At the end of each chapter 
is a list of key words or phrases for greater con- 
centration. There are also a number of questions 
under“How Well Have You Read?” and “Let's 
Talk It Over.” The authors believe in learning 
by doing, for there is included at the end of each 
chapter a section called “Things to Do.” These 
suggestions are a challenge to students, for they 
call for more initiative, for more intensive read- 
ing, for research, and for a practical application 
of knowledge acquired. 

Each unit, too, concludes with a question 
review, entitled, “Looking Back Over the Unit,” 
and a suggested bibliography “Let’s Read on.” 
The vocabulary is within the reading range of 
the secondary-school student and is easy to com 
prehend. The material is presented in an inter- 
esting and challenging fashion. 

IRWIN ECKHAUSER 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Mr. Baum teaches at Warwick High School, 
Warwick, New York. 

Dr. Blick is associate professor of science edu- 
cation at the University of Connecticut. 

Miss Brewer teaches English in Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. Cantoni is associate professor of special 
education and vocational rehabilitation, Wayne 
State University, Detroit. 

Mr. Eckhauser is a teacher of social studies 
and English, Mount Vernon (New York) public 
schools. 

Dr. Hall is chairman of home economics, 
Montclair State College, New Jersey. 

Mrs. McKinley is chairman of the department 
of home economics, Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, New Jersey. 

Dr. Miller is on the staff of the new Corning 
Community College, Corning, New York. 

Dr. Peters is associate professor of education 
at the Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Dr. Pettit is on the faculty of Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellensburg. 

Mr. Rosengren is a biology teacher at Ridge- 
wood (New Jersey) High School. 

Dr. Smith is professor of education, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mr. Wiesmann is associate professor of mathe- 
matics, Jersey City State College, New Jersey. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 


My Sister Eileen—a Musical 
Adaptation 


There is a point in translating a work from 
one communications medium to another at 
which the “how” becomes more important than 
the “what.” In other words, in adapting a novel 
for the movie screen, the adapter might have to 
transpose or drop scenes from the book in order 
to accelerate his narrative for the pictorially 
minded motion-picture audience. When the 
movie is shown, purists will scream that liberties 
have been taken with the novel, but actually the 
motion picture is sacrificing its own artistry if 
it does not make use of its strong points in 
presenting a movie version of the novel. 

This is not to say that arbitrary concessions 
should be condoned. Alterations that are made 
to render a novel completely inoffensive to a 
movie audience (e.g., sweetening up the end- 
ing of The Bad Seed) may deprive the work 
of its punch. On the other hand, the graphic 
sex passages in many modern novels (e.g., By 
Love Possessed) could well be purged in trans- 
lating them to another medium since they con- 
tribute little to the artistic whole of the original 
works. 

A parallel applies in conversions to the stage. 
Deviations from the original work are valid if 
they strengthen the new work artistically. It is 
in keeping with the spirit of My Fair Lady to 
have Henry and Eliza closer together at the final 
curtain than Shaw had them in Pygmalion. 
There was even a certain artistic validity in 
lopping the complete periphery off The Caine 
Mutiny and staging the court martial by itself. 
Damn Yankees, with happy results, tunefully ex- 
panded some of the minor incidents in the book, 
The Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant. 





NEW TITLES on Careers 
THE MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST 
by Lura Street Jackson 
THE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT INDUSTRY 
by James R. Irving 
Bellman pusr.ishHinG COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 172-CH CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 











Students who have read My Sister Eileen (fre- 
quently described in student book reports as 
“rollicking”) will find an abundance of the 
same kind of slapdash, innocents-in-the-big-city 
humor in Wonderful Town (C.B.S.-TV, Novem- 
ber 30, 9:00-11:00 P.M.), the latest mutant in the 
Eileen cycle. Since Ruth McKenney's book ap- 
peared, Eileen has danced her away across the 
stage and movie screen. As the work becomes 
more visual, the Brazilian naval cadets take on 
greater importance, and the original incident 
becomes magnified. But this kind of switch in 
emphasis should be looked upon as being faith- 
ful to the new medium rather than unfaithful 
to the original. 

The music for Wonderful Town, incidentally, 
was written by a young man whom your stu- 
dents should already have seen on TV, Leonard 
Bernstein. Rosalind Russell will again play the 
long-suffering Ruth. 


Stupy QUESTIONS 


(1) Do the numerous scene changes lend 
themselves well to a two-hour TV show or not? 
Explain. 

(2) The increase in the cost of living is re- 
flected in the difference in the rent that Ruth 
and Eileen paid for their apartment in My Sis- 
ter Eileen (i.e., the play, done in 1940) and 
Wonderful Town (1953). What are the two 
rents and how does the change compare with 
the actual increase in cost of living for the thir- 
teen-year period? 

(3) What is the function of the new character 
Valenti, who has been created for the musical 
version? 

(4) Do you feel that television can ade- 
quately capture the spirit of a big Broadway 
musical? 

(5) Read Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
and compare the adventures of Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Emily Kimbrough with those of 
the McKenney sisters. 

(6) Read the book My Sister Eileen and keep 
a list of the changes that have been made for 
the musical version. 

Note: Advanced students should be able tc 
make the same kind of analytical com 
between The Taming of the Shrew and Kiss 
Me, Kate (Hallmark “Hall of Fame,” Novem- 
ber 20). 
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SCREENINGS 


Old Mann-ing Hemingway's 
Ideas 


Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea trans- 
lated to film still retains the basic, warm un- 
folding of universal human feelings so charac- 
teristic of the novel. Like Marty a few years ago, 
The Old Man and the Sea seems assured of a 
successful run in America’s theaters, for Santi- 
ago embodies the hopes, ideals, and problems 
common to the mythical average man. Jack 
Warner of Warner Brothers has carefully fol- 
lowed the basic story pattern of the novel so 
that teachers should have little trouble com- 
paring scenes from the film with descriptions 
from the book. ' 

Santiago, played by Spencer Tracy, gives a 
moving performance in portraying the old fish- 
erman down on his luck—the old man who goes 
for eighty-seven days without catching a fish. On 
the eighty-seventh day Santiago’s boy helper, 
Manolin, helps the old man to get his gear to- 
gether for another try at breaking the streak of 
bad luck. Manolin cannot accompany the old 
man on his trip, for he has been forbidden by 
his parents to go out with such an unlucky fish- 
erman. 

Alone, and beyond his usual fishing limits, 
Santiago hooks “the big one” shortly after noon 
on the eighty-seventh day. For three days the 
old man and the fish test each other's strength. 
Hour after hour the battle sways—sometimes in 
favor of the man, oftentimes in favor of the fish. 
Finally Santiago, calling upon his years of skill, 
defeats the fish, lashes him to the side of his 
skiff, and sets sail for his home port. 

For the exhausted Santiago, the journey home 
is a recurring nightmare, as shark after shark 
rips and tears his catch to a shredded monstros- 
ity. Not that Santiago didn’t fight these sharks; 
he did, with the only weapons he had left—a 
sheath knife and a club fashioned from one oar. 
But so numerous were the sharks and so tough 
their hides that long before he raised the lights 
of his home port, the sharks had battered his 
two symbols of battle into useless junk. His 
knife snaps off at the hilt in the head of one 
shark, and his oar is worn to splinters from re- 
peated blows on the heads of the remaining 
sharks. At last, Santiago beaches his skiff, and 
lashed to its side is an immense head and a 
plumed tail joined by a fast-bleaching skeleton. 

Beaten but unbowed, Santiago secures his 
skiff and starts his exhausting climb from the 
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beach to his shack on a nearby hill. He carries 
his mast on his shoulders, and under its weight 
he falls to his knees several times. Eventually, 
he reaches his shack, sets his mast against the 
wall, and places himself face down, arms out- 
stretched on his newspaper-covered cot to sleep 
the sleep of exhaustion. 

Manolin finds him in this cruciform position 
the next morning and reports to him the wide- 
eyed admiration of his fellow fishermen at the 
size of his catch. Manolin reassures Santiago that 


they will surely catch another fish and that he 


(Manolin) will go along to help him from now 
on. On this note of peace, the film to all intents 
and purposes ends. 

Actually, the film ends with a satirical after- 
thought, the inane comments of a tourist puz- 
zling over the strange skeleton on the beach. 
But teachers would probably be wise to post- 
pone discussion of the role of the tourists and 
their comments to some other discussion con- 
text, for the satire seems lost unless broader 
meanings of the film can be brought out. 

Beneath the surface of the simple, well-told 
story there lie at least two deeper stories which 
perceptive students will be quick to recognize. 
Teachers hoping to draw out these hidden 
meanings might ask some of the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What evidences of religious language and 
themes did you notice in the film? How was 
Santiago treated by his fellow fishermen? What 
significance does the child, Manolin, have to 
Santiago? What injuries did Santiago suffer in 
his battle with the marlin? What opinions do 
you have about the placement of these wounds 
—the hands and the head? What parallels do 
you see between Santiago carrying his mast and 
Christ carrying His cross? What other scenes in 
the film seemed to suggest religious ideas? On 
the day following the battle with the marlin and 
the sharks, Santiago says to Manolin, “In the 
night I spat something strange and felt some- 
thing in my chest was broken. . . . 


Old Man and the Sea as an allegory of the life 
of Christ; what evidence from the film can you 
suggest which would support or contradict such 
opinions? 

Teachers who plan to use a line of question- 
ing similar to the above in the film 


students, the author's actual description 
of the scene that reeled by in the film. The 
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Scribner edition as well as the Life (September, 
1952) publication will serve this purpose. In 
both published sources the teacher will find, 
from the opening pages on, frequent references 
to biblical numbers and themes—e.g.,desert, 
forty days, thy and thou, dreams—and numbers 
associated with Christianity: three, nine, seven, 
and multiples of these numbers such as those 
found in Moby Dick. Particular references to 
passages which deal with the crucifixionlike 
scenes in the film will be found on pages 118, 
134, 136, and 138 in the Scribner edition of the 
novel. 

While the questions suggested earlier will tend 
to bring out the first of the hidden meanings in 
The Old Man and the Sea (namely, the allegori- 
cal approach), the answers to those questions, 
particularly by the brighter students, will tend 
to bring out the second hidden meaning behind 
the novel—the symbolic meaning. However, 
should your brighter students fail to point out 
inconsistencies in the allegorical approach, then 
a line of questioning which tends to bring out 
the symbolic meaning seems to be as follows: 

2. What is the significance of the old man’s 
dreams? How do you explain DiMaggio’s role 
as Santiago's hero? What explanation can you 
give for Hemingway's placement of Santiago's 
wounds, since they differ from those of the ac- 
tual crucifixion? Last year Moby Dick was re- 
leased as a film; what parallels between the 
fish, Moby Dick, and the marlin can you sug- 
gest? What other writers of Melville’s time 
seemed to influence his description of Moby 
Dick? How? In what way did each of these writ- 
ers influence Melville? Which ideas of these 
writers seem to be presented again in The Old 
Man and the Sea? How does a symbolic story 
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differ from an allegory? What evidences can 
you suggest for a symbolic interpretation of The 
Old Man and the Sea? 

Again, a teacher planning to use this line of 
questioning, or a teacher faced by these ques- 
tions, might do well to have on hand a copy of 
Emerson's essays, particularly his essay, “Spirit- 
ual Values.” So close to The Old Man and the 
Sea is “Spiritual Values” that parallel columns 
could be set up where Hemingway's themes find 
echoes in Emerson's statements. I do not imply 
that Hemingway used Emerson as an outline for 
his novel; rather, I suggest that enigmas such as 
the old man’s dreams, the role of DiMaggio as 
the old man’s hero, and similar items can be 
tentatively answered through careful reading of 
“Spiritual Values.” 

Comparing media—film and _ literature—sug- 
gests another aspect for teacher discussion of 
The Old Man and the Sea. A line of question- 
ing which would tend to bring out this com- 
parison and contrast of the two public arts 
might contain some of the following questions: 

g- What changes did you notice between the 
film version and the novel in your viewing of 
The Old Man and the Sea? What disadvantages 
do you see to the film presentation? to the 
printed presentation? What language arts skills 
are necessary for a review of the film? of the 
book? What changes in the film version would 
you make if you were director of the film ver- 
sion? What contribution does the ending of the 
film make to the film's over-all theme? What are 
some of the meanings which might be deduced 
from the American tourists’ comments? What 
is satire? What scenes in the film had satirical 
overtones? 

From the discussion and questions raised by 
the film version of Hemingway's novel should 
come assignments of library work, reports, panel 
discussions, and themes which have unique sig- 
nificance to students in language arts programs. 
For example, questions about the definitions 
and limitations of allegory are certain to come 
up when the meaning of the novel is discussed. 
So, too, will critical reviews of the book and 
film by “authorities” such as Malcolm Cowley, 
Carlos Baker, Philip Young, and similar critics 
and biographers be introduced by students. All 
of the language arts skills can be used here. 

Above all, the triple-level approach to the 
film allows all students, regardless of their intel- 
lectual endowments, to share the common ex- 
perience of the film at levels reflecting their in- 
tellectual accomplishments. 

Epwarp R. FAGAN 
The University of the State of New York 
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PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 


Public Relations: Obfuscation, 
Inc. 


The Mass Communicators: Public Relations, 
Public Opinion, and Mass Media by CHARLES 
Sremnserc. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958. 462 pages, $4.50. 

Those who want to understand why so much 
public discourse is colorless, inoffensive, and 
insipid will find Charles Steinberg’s book a 
storehouse of data. Dr. Steinberg, as a public 
relations officer of long standing—director of 
press information for C.B.S. Radio; lecturer in 
communication arts, School of Education, New 
York University; former eastern publicity di- 
rector for Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., and 
former director of education for the Book-of- 
the-Month Club—has, of course, an enthusiastic 
view of what he variously describes as his “pro- 
fession,” “science,” or “art” of public relations. 

We who are bored with gaseous statements 
from community leaders, weary of trying to 
translate the circuitous gobbledygook that 
hangs in a cloud about Washington, and befud- 
dled by the anomaly of “clean bombs,” may be 
too ready to abandon the world of public rheto- 
ric to Madison Avenue. Obfuscation of language 
—and thought—however, is not a disease local- 
ized on Madison Avenue or in Washington. 
Steinberg himself teaches at NYU; a section of 
his book describes the function of public rela- 
tions in the university, and another quotes at 
length the public relations policy of the N.E.A. 
Our administrators “expedite operations”; our 
colleagues “service the needs of the public”; 
and we find ourselves in the process of establish- 
ing rapport in terms of the humanities. As we 
are all infected, so may we all be interested in 
the symptoms. 

Steinberg has a few important ideas: the in- 
teraction of media and audience, the complexity 
of audience reactions, and the “recognization” 
of the various publics sought out by any one 
medium. These few ideas he bloats into a long, 
superficial, and repetitious book. 

There are two possible reasons for this infla- 
tion, both implicit in the book. First, PR men 
are apparently self-conscious about their calling 
and eager to establish it as a “profession”—if 
only by verbal association—with such respect- 
able fields as philosophy and science. Second, a 
PR man’s job is to homogenize the makings of 
discord into a bland and inoffensive 
that will sour no one’s stomach. (A corporation 
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dreads above all the thought of causing a pub- 
lic heartburn.) This, to judge from both Dr. 
Steinberg and the examples he publishes of 
public relations, is accomplished by garnished 
equivocation. 

Thus one company’s annual report was 
emasculated upon advice of PR counsel from 
“Your Company decided to discontinue this 
division because, despite our efforts, it was 
not making a profit,” to “Your Company de- 
cided to discontinue the operation of this subsid- 
iary, with resulting economies.” 

And in Steinberg’s own words: “Twenty-five 
years ago, there was the untutored and rather 
flamboyant press agent seeking the publicity 
‘plug’ from the newspaper editor. Today, there 
are informed, well-trained public relations men 
whose function it is to make pertinent and 
factual data about their clients available to the 
editor for dissemination to the public by means 
of the mass media.” 

In the purview of one public in the process 
of finishing the reading situation vis-A-vis The 
Mass Communicators, the orientation of the 
public relations representative is toward the 
endeavor to formulate all informational mes- 
sages in terms that would circumvent calling a 
loss a loss and a plug a plug. 

Mary E. Hazarp 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 


Man and His Various Cultures 


A History of World Civilization edited by Max 
SaveLLe. Two volumes. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1957. 722 and 748 pages, $7.50 
per volume 
General Editor Max Savelle has brought to- 

gether seventeen specialists from several Ameri- 

can colleges and universities in order to write 

a world history ranging from ancient Egyptian 

civilization to contemporary world events. The 

contributors appear to have been selected as 
much for their diverse geographical and institu- 
tional connections as for their qualifications as 
specialists in some particular area of study, with 
the apparent intent that this collective product 
will prove attractive to a wide variety of insti- 
tutions, from large state universities on the West 

Coast to small liberal arts colleges in New Eng- 

land. 

Despite this multiple authorship, however, it 
is a cohesive work and achieves a consistency of 
style and tone throughout. This success is un- 
doubtedly due to masterful editorial skill and to 
the imposition of a rigid outline upon each of 
the several writers by the general editor. 
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In contrast to many textbooks which purport 
to be world histories but are really histories of 
Western civilization with assorted, nonintegrated 
chapters on non-Western civilizations, these 
volumes are, in content and emphasis, a world 
history. There is an unusually wide coverage of 
the Far and Near East (ancient and modern) as 
well as Latin and North American history. The 
authors’ perspective can be applauded as a cor- 
rective to the study of history in American 
schools where Western civilization, made practi- 
cally synonymous with civilization itself, is 
treated completely in isolation, without regard 
to the totality of man’s historical experience. A 
second feature of these volumes is the reduction 
of the political history of mankind to its proper 
perspective. Economic and social themes as well 
as cultural and intellectual achievements are 
given dominant rather than subordinate treat- 
ment. 

As a schematic outline for the study of history, 
including the prefatory section on the constant 
themes of history and the concluding reflection 
on the philosophies of history, these volumes 
have considerable merit. But the mammoth 
scope of the work, within the restrictive limita- 
tion of fifteen hundred pages, has necessitated 
so great a condensation and compression of facts 
and ideas that many sections prove less informa- 
tive than a college-outline handbook and often 
consist of a mere catalogue of hommes célébres. 
Adhering to the logical but overreaching out- 
line of the work, the authors of the several 
sections appear to lose sight of the intrinsic 
relevance of particular materials. While this re- 
sults in an easy and, at times, interesting text, 
there is a serious sacrifice of depth and sub- 
stance. 

One such instance is the treatment of medie- 
val political institutions. The thinness of ma- 
terial here does not provide either for a proper 
evaluation of medieval political life in itself or 
for making the contrasts to it that are necessary 
for the understanding of modern political insti- 
tutions. The treatment of the Enlightenment, 
likewise, while stressing the “modernity” of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century thought, 
actually gives little of the content of the new 
thought. The fifty-one chronologies interspersed 
throughout the text are useful and the sugges- 
tions for further reading direct inquisitive stu- 
dents to scholarly treatments of select problems, 
but the less industrious student might well have 
profited from two to four extra pages of content 
substance in their stead. This is an ambitious 
work but, finally, it is easily a four-volume 
undertaking compressed into two. 
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The brevity of content in each section is 
partially mitigated by the fact that the student 
confronts certain basic materials again, since 
the authors follow a thematic rather than a 
chronological or national organization. Chapter 
33, “The Rise of the Common Man and the 
Paternalistic State,” is an indication of how 
several major problems can be related to a 
central theme and how they can be illustrated 
in a global dimension. Yet this proves valuable 
only when the student is able to make use of 
basic information, not always provided in these 
volumes. 

The merit of the work, however, is in its 
logical and lucid outline of a world history. 
Over five hundred illustrations (from products 
representative of the various cultures to politi- 
cal cartoons and photographs) make these vol- 
umes a veritable cultural handbook. An abun- 
dant collection of maps and other visual aids 
shows how the perfection of modern typo- 
graphical techniques renders the stand-by his- 
torical devices both palatable and useful to the 
modern student. 

KENNETH F, LEWALSKI 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


Srupents as TV Carrrics (Gilbert Seldes in the 
Saturday Review for September 6, 1958): “[An- 
other action] is to make broadcast-entertain- 
ment a study subject in schools beginning in 
the lowest grades and continuing through high 
school and college. By this I mean precisely that 
kindergarten tots should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss their likes and dislikes among the few 
programs available to them, and six- and seven- 
year-olds should have full-dress debates on the 
merits of Maverick vs. Have Gun, and presently 
essays on slightly more recondite aspects of day- 
time serials and giveaways should be required 
until in college we come to courses in communi- 
cation. 

“The objective is still the same: to increase 
participation in the mass media. In the long 
run, this integration into the school system 
would create a small, but useful, core of habitual 
critics and, more important for our purpose, a 
significantly large number of people accustomed 
to analyze and to compare whatever the media 
offer. 

“If that number rose to 5 per cent of the 
total audience it could easily effect that change 
in atmosphere which I think we must have be- 
fore we can get any serious improvement in the 
quality of TV programs.” 
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By EVERETT B. LARE 


New Films 


From McGraw-Hitt TExtritMs, 330 West 
42d Street, New York 36, N-Y.: 


DISCIPLINE DURING ADOLESCENCE: 16 
mins., black and white ($95). A very good dis- 
cussion film for child-parent relations and ado- 
lescent behavior. The film deals with the prob- 
lems of disciplining a young boy, Steve, sixteen 
years old, who stays out late and neglects doing 
his schoolwork properly. His parents disagree as 
to how to handle the problem. The mother 
wishes to ignore it, but the father deprives 
Steve of his allowance and forces him to stay 
at home nights. Steve sulks and finally tries to 
leave home. 

The film raises the question what you, as a 
parent, would do. (Senior High) 


SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY: 20 mins., black 
and white ($120). A film suitable for discussion 
and study of adolescent behavior. Marion is left 
out of the group of teen-agers and does not 
invite them home. Her father understands her 
but her mother does not. (Senior High) 


OUR CHANGING FAMILY LIFE: 22 mins., 
black and white ($125). This film shows how the 
religious, economic, and social life have changed 
from the close-knit family of the 1880's to the 
family of today. It shows the need for family life 
still exists. (Senior High) 


BEGINNINGS OF CONSCIENCE: 16 mins., 
black and white ($95). Conscience is an impor- 
tant factor in life. Its development is shown by 
an average young American boy. Parental ap- 
proval or disapproval, acceptance or rejection 
by one’s associates, and discipline in various 
social situations develop a conscience. (Senior 
High) 

COMMON FALLACIES ABOUT GROUP 
DIFFERENCES: 15 mins., black and white 
($90). A useful film in pointing out misconcep- 
tions about group differences and people's re- 
luctance to give them up. A professor points 
out that a nation is not a race and that mem- 
bers of a group are never “all anything.” (Senior 
High) 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF v. FREE TRADE: 
26 mins., black and white ($112.50). A C.B.S. 
“See It Now” program on the various aspects 
of the tariff problem as analyzed by Edward R. 
Murrow. The watch industry is used as an illus- 
trative example and the effects of a tariff on 
both the domestic watchmakers and the Swiss 
watchmakers are pointed out. (Senior High) 


BORDERLINE: 30 mins., black and white 
($125). A guidance film which should lead to a 
good discussion under an experienced leader. A 
girl dating an older man returns late and is 
punished by her parents. This punishment is 
removed when she cries. Eventually she is sent 
to an institution, where she and her mother 
receive professional guidance. (Senior High) 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE A DIORAMA: 
20 mins., black and white ($100), color ($200). 
All the steps in constructing a diorama from a 
cardboard box are presented. (Junior High) 


The 
CHRISTMAS 
STORY 


34 full color 2 X 2 art slides 
from paintings in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY of ART 
with script-commentary by 
ELIZABETH PUCKETT MARTIN 
A Beautiful Christmas Story with a gra- 
cious . Here is a set of slides 
you cannot afford to be without—as a Gift 
or a Show. The low price is $12.50 p.p.pd. 

Boxed for Gift presentation. 
Send your check or 
money order—today! 
ARTCO COLOR SLIDES 
Box 455CH, Van Nuys, Calif. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? CHOOSING A 
LEADER: g mins., black and white ($50). To 
arouse interest in the qualities of a good leader 
this film contrasts Jim, the popular president of 
their class, with Russell when the class lose 
their way in a heavy snowstorm. It is pointed 
out that the popular person does not always 
make the proper decisions. (Junior-Senior High) 


TRANSPORTATION BY LAND: 10 mins., 
black and white ($50). The necessity for trans- 
portation in our country to bring the natural 
products to the manufacturer and the consumer 
by trains, trucks, cars, and buses is shown in 
this film. (Junior High) 


CREATURES OF THE DESERT: 10 mins., 
black and white ($50). The purpose of this film 
is to acquaint the audience with desert animals 
and with their problems of survival. The Ameri- 
can Southwest is used as the locale. The problem 
of the shortage of water is stressed. (Junior 
High) 


LIONS AT HOME: 1: mins., black and 
white ($55), color ($110). A description of the 
lion’s habitat on the African plains; its enemies 
are shown and the lion's strength pointed out. 
A very effective film of the lion in natural 
habitat. (Junior High) 


ANTELOPES ON THE PLAINS OF AF- 
RICA: 10 mins., black and white ($55), color 
($110). Pictures the antelope at the Bronx Zoo 
and in its natural habitat. Discusses many of the 
hundred species with emphasis on their great 
running and jumping power. (Junior High) 


DECATUR’S RAID AT TRIPOLI: 27 mins., 
black and white ($125). A C.B.S. “You Are 
There” dramatization of the events of February 
16, 1804. An incident during the war with 
Tripoli is brought to life dramatically in this 
presentation of a supplementary study of United 
States history. (Junior-Senior High) 


WEBSTER’'S SACRIFICE TO SAVE THE 
UNION: 27 mins., black and white ($125). A 
C.B.S. “You Are There” dramatization of the 
events of March 7, 1850. Webster supported 
Clay’s Compromise Bill to admit California as a 
free state and to let new territories choose to be 
free or slave, even at the risk of sacrificing his 
own political career. (Junior-Senior High) 


THE END OF THE DALTON GANG: 27 
mins., black and white ($125). A C.B.S. “You Are 


The CLEARING HousE 


Nov. 1958 


There” dramatization of October 5, 1892. The 
townspeople fought against the Dalton brothers 
as they attempted to rob the bank. The outlaw 
gang of the old West was ended. (Junior-Senior 
High) 


OVERTHROW OF THE TWEED RING: 27 
mins., black and white ($125). A C.B.S. “You 
Are There” dramatization. The interview tech- 
nique is used to discuss the breaking up of the 
Tweed Ring’s hold on New York City politics. 
Useful in the study of United States history. 
(Junior-Senior High) 


New Equipment 


(As displayed at the N.A.V.A. convention 
in Chicago, IIL. in July) 


Filmstrip and Slide Projectors 

American Optical Co., Instrument Division, 
Box A, Buffalo 15, N.Y. G. K. Series Delinea- 
scopes for 34-inch by 4-inch, 234-inch by 234- 
inch, and 2-inch by 2-inch slides. 

CO-DE-CO, 446 W. 43d St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Projector I uses reflection optics, large-screen 
image at short throw, a 40-inch picture at 8 
feet, cool, lightweight, for slides and filmstrips. 

DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. Sound slide- 
film equipment ranging from auditorium mod- 
els to “Flip Top” for personal showings. 

Genarco, Inc., 97-04 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 
$5. N.Y. 3,000-watt Genarco slide projector 
serves the largest auditoriums. New elective 
slide changer accommodates up to 70 slides, 
34% inches by 4 inches or Polaroid plastic- 
mounted. $285. 

Graflex, Inc., 3750 Monroe Ave., Rochester 
3, N.Y. Two models of the S.V.E. line accom- 
modate filmstrips and 2 by 2 slides. 500-watt, 
$84.50; 750-watt, $99.50. 

La Belle Sales Corp., 510 S. Worthington St., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Maestro II is a single-case 
projector, recorder, and play back. It accom- 
modates up to 125 slides in one magazine, acti- 
vated manually or by inaudible electronic im- 
pulse on tape recorder. $525. 

Standard Projector and Equipment, Co., Inc., 
7106 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. Standard pro- 
jector line includes filmstrip and slide projec- 
tors, manual and automatic, filmstrip and slide 
previewers, and a new filmstrip rewind. 

United States Projector Corp., Delaware 
Bldg., Federal Way, Wash. Ava Pixalog, new 
16-mm. filmstrip -projector, shows filmstrips 
made in 16-mm. movie camera using single 
frames. $49.50. 
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11th printing: 


1957 Revised 


and 
Enlarged Edition 


Social-studies students, their teachers, and the librarians have found the previous 
printings of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS so helpful that the book is now in use 
in the 7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th grade social-studies classes of many thousands of 
schools. In fact, it is by far the largest-selling textbook we've ever published. 


Take advantage of the eleventh large printing—the th‘sd Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with four added units—to bring the benefits of this book to the social- 
studies students and teachers, and the librarian, in your school. In this one book 
there are 24 skills units that: improve pupil work in the social studies; increase 
the number of useful skills taught in your school; and relieve teachers and librar- 
ians of endless detail work. Order your copy of the third Revised, Enlarged 


Edition today! 


List price of book, $2.40; list price of key, 20¢ 





Directions, Practice Materials, 


Tests and Retests 


on 24 SKILLS 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Read 


ing 


3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 
. How to Make an Honest Report 
. How to Use a Dictionary 
. How to Use a Map 
. How to Use an Atlas 
. How to Do Committee Work 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 


Discussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Use The World Almanac 
. How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Read Simple Graphs 
. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


Figures 


. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


How to Prepare a Good Report 


. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Make a Written Report 
. How to Make a Current Events Report 
. How to Take Notes 
3. How to Draw Conclusions 
4. How to Remember a Study Assignment 
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Fairleigh Dickinson University 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK FLORHAM-MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 
Four year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in the College 
of Arts and Science, the School of Education, the School of Business 
Administration and the School of Engineering and Science. Two year 
programs leading to the Associate in Arts degree 


Graduate School 


Programs leading to the Master of Business Administration in Ac- 
counting and Taxation, Business Management, Economics and 
Finance. Programs leading to the Master of Arts in English, History 
and Psychology 


School of Dentistry 


Established on the Teaneck Campus. Full program leading to the 
D.D.S. degree 


Specialized Programs 


Two-year nursing course leading to the Associate in Arts degree and 


R.N. 


Work-study plan in Industrial Management. Student earns about 
$1,200 a year while studying. 
Complete courses for Dental Hygienists and Medical Technologists 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in 
the upper tenth of their class. 


Dormitories 


Rooms available for both men and women on all campuses. 


Location 
The Rutherford and Teaneck Campuses are within 15 minutes of New 
York City, while the Florham-Madison Campus is located about 30 
miles from New York City. 




















